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). M NOTES OF THE WEEK. they have ever been—better organised and better 
lume, : equipped. There can be no thought as yet of any 
The fall of Przemysi has been followed in due course | decisive turn of the tide upon the Eastern frontier. The 


by the fall of Lemberg. Another stage begins in the ; i 
retreat and concentration of the Russian armies. For 


-ontis- |g Weeks now the brave Russian soldiers have been fight- 
ing rearguard battles—contesting their retirement with There i fi 4 instinctive th .wht reieed 

a stubbo 7? <i ere is one first an instinctive ight raised in 

ish thinking observer by the terms ot the new Was 
less resolute and assured of their quarrel. They had Loon. the tangayst to be taced wee 

the Careathions ated enormous burden. High interest on something like 

“oa garian plain Fee and P anal = behind 4900,000,000 will have annually to be found for a 

cack of generation, apart from the question of restoring this 

Thee hewn dnd to heir | sum. to the nation’s creditors. Could there he a 

positions one ‘by ed to surrender to the enemy the | DOT Serious warming. to every class in the country, 

ublie thew ha 4 from the Government itself down to the workers, as to 

Jex- Lemberg prey the need for economy? We print this week the first 

lates ats of two communications by Lord Midleton on this ques- 

tion of economy—communications which we shall 


This retirement of the Russians must not be regarded seriously consider in a future issue. » 


simply as a defeat. It is also a feat of arms. Under 
A acontinuous and terrible pressure the Russian generals 
have preserved their armies, withdrawing them from 
point to point without disaster. The enemy has had 
to pay for his advance. Russian courage and Russian 


For the present we will deal solely with the War 
Loan. It must be granted straight away, as a pre- 
liminary to any discussion of the new loan, that it will 
prove a most expensive undertaking for the country. 


sen skill have exacted a price. We are bound to do full | But having got that firmly into one’s mind we think 
justice and honour to our Ally for the fortitude and | it is possible to consider the loan from rather a different 


patriotism with which immense difficulties and dangers point of view. 


have be 
i” a The success of the new War Loan is in the hands of 


ND, Wé have next to measure the reality of this latest | the small investor. It is notoriously difficult to attract 

German success. From Przemysl to Lemberg the | the small investor in Great Britain. In France he is 

er German armies have advanced without any serious | one of the chief supports of the Treasury. In Great 

check. Lemberg in turn has to be abandoned. Out- | Britain he is usually negligible. It is now an open 

numbered and under-equipped the Russians have lost | secret that the old War Loan failed to attract him— 

their hold in Galicia. From Petrograd the despatches | a fact which caused considerable disappointment to the 

are quiet. The retreat is taken for granted. Russia | financial advisers of the Government. The new War 

m has still to remain on the defensive till munitions can be | Loan is a direct and forcible appeal to the small in- 

Supplied to the Russian troops. The armies again | vestor. He is now asked to realise that the war 

iS tetire unbroken to take up fresh positions in the rear. | cannot be financed by a minority of big dealers. The 

Local successes on the Dniester, placarded in London | whole nation has to spare every pound it can from 

a victories on the day when Lemberg fell, do not | needless personal expenditure, to make sacrifices, to 

aflect the truth of the position now in Poland. The | save and to invest, if the Government is to secure the 
Austro-German armies are stronger there to-day than | financial support it needs. 
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Certainly a golden opportunity is here offered to 
every class in the country. There is nothing difficult 
or obscure about the terms of the new loan. The in- 
vestor is offered 44 per cent. upon an investment as 
safe as money can be in time of war. He can invest 
at the nearest post office. He can turn his holding 
into cash whenever he desires. If a new loan is re- 
quired, he has the option of coming in upon new and 
better terms. The Government virtually guarantees 
him against the depreciation of his stock. His money 
could not be safer, more easily realisable, or more 
profitably invested. Mr. McKenna might well claim 
that no British Chancellor has ever come to the House 
of Commons with so generous an offer. 


We urged last week, and we urge again elsewhere, 
how necessary to the nation at this time is a wise 
personal thrift and foresight in expenditure. Most 
thinking people are now convinced of the need to save. 
They only waited to know how best to turn their 
saving to account. 
answered them. There has never been offered so fine 
a reward for saving as that which can be at once and 
easily secured by investors in the new loan. Those 
who are awake to their personal advantage will need 
no urging. Those who are slow to move on that 
score—and there are thousands of people with small 
balances at the bank who will not ordinarily be wor- 
ried with the investment of small sums—must now 
reflect that it is an act of patriotism to put their money 
at the Government’s disposal. We cannot go on 
spending close on three million pounds daily without 
ruinously depleting our resources, without ultimately 
impairing our international credit, unless the public 
consents to save and to invest. Millions of pounds of 
the nation’s capital are week by week destroyed in 
battle. This can only be made good by the nation’s 
thrift. That is why the small investor—the man whose 
investment implies an actual retrenchment in personal 
expenditure—is the key to our financial stability now 
and our financial prosperity hereafter. 


The new War Loan, if it is to be successful, implies 
a real sacrifice on the part of every class in the 
country. Let the new investor realise that the gene- 
rous terms he is offered in themselves imply a sacrifice 
on the part of all who hold or are interested in any 
sort of security. The offer of unlimited and abso- 
lutely safe stock at 44 per cent. depreciates every less 
profitable sort of scrip. The sacrifice of all stockholders 
implied in this will be inevitable and automatic. The 
Government, realising this, has expressly safeguarded 
its own creditors against the fall in value of their 
holdings. Consols and holdings under the old War 
Loan are to be converted into holdings under the new. 
This is the Government’s way of saying that it will 
not allow its old creditors to suffer by the action it 
is forced to take in order to obtain a fresh advance. 
Everyone who invests £100 in the new War Loan will 
be able to convert his £95 holding under the old loan 
to a £100 holding under the new by simply paying 
the extra £5. Similarly £75 in Consols may be con- 
verted into £50 of the new loan—an arrangement 
which virtually keeps Consols at the old level. 


Again we are forced to think of the expense to the 
country implied in all this. But the Government had 
to appeal to every class of investor. It had to attract 
not £,50,c00,000 but something like £900,000,000. Un- 
doubtedly the enterprise is expensive. It will cost the 
taxpayer dearly in years tocome. But a war which costs 
two and a half millions a day is not a cheap financial 
undertaking. A wide appeal had to be made which 
should leave no possible motive to the public for 
holding back. It is true that such an offer depreciates 
existing securities and burdens the Exchequer with a 
heavy annual debt. But is it really the loan, or is 
it the war which has brought these things about? It 
cannot be imagined that the most gigantic struggle 
in history could be fought without sooner or later 
seriously affecting the price of stock or the pockets 
of the people. 


The Government has clearly | 


Now that the loan is issued there is only one 
thing to be considered. Everyone should inyey R 
much money as he can spare from his personal a 
private expenses. The working man can obj 
vouchers from the Post Office for five shillings or » 
multiple of five. The small investors can Purch 
from the Post Office bonds of £5 and £25. Large 


quantities of stock, from £100 upwards, are to im 


obtained through the Bank of England. Just th 
weeks have been allowed for applications. A fo, 
night from now—on 10 July—the response of 
country will be declared. A direct and immedig, 
responsibility is placed upon every person in ty 
country who is earning money above what is necesgap 
for his personal needs. : 


The most interesting experiment of all in the eng. 
getic Munitions of War Bill is the raising of a for 
of volunteers, which the trade unions hope to colle; 
in seven days. If they fail, then Mr. Lloyd Georg 
says he will be obliged to take other steps. Hoy 
these volunteers are to be used, what their functiog 
are to be, is a point not as yet fully explained; but; 
is understood that they will be put under special dis 
cipline, and that they will be drafted from place 
place in order to extend the skilled work of growin 
factories. Very soon, so men of business declare 
London has to be converted into an Arsenal, {% 
there is need for the rapid enrolment of industria 
volunteers eager to make munitions. In all larg 
towns a special staff is already hard at work, aide 
by the mayors and by the Labour Bureaus. Posters 
and handbills bring pressure to bear on likely work 
men, and the recruits sign on for half a year. During 
this time apparently they will be a mobile corps, wel 
paid and well cared for, their travelling expenses 
coming from the State, and a maintenance fee granted 
to those who live away from home. The question of 
a military uniform is being considered, and we hop 
that a good one will be provided, because the King’s 
cloth adds enormously to the self-respect of public 
servants. 


In the working of the Munitions Bill there is to be 
no excess of centralised authority and its red tape. 
Up to the present the country has been divided into 
ten munition areas, each with a committee of manage 
ment chosen from local business men; and at a con- 
venient centre in each of these areas there will be 
officers from the Ministry of Munitions, who wil 
show specifications and samples to local firms, so that 
expert knowledge may be conveyed without loss of 
time to those who are unacquainted with shell-making 
and the making of machine-guns, or parts of machine- 
guns. Further, when we remember that the Govern 
ment at the outbreak of war had no adequate reserve 
of rifles and guns, though the preparation of efficient 
plant for the manufacture of these necessaries would 
occupy from eight to nine months, it is not surprising 
that we are still short of machine-guns and of other 
weapons. But the machine-guns are the most urgent 
need, as Mr. Lloyd George insists, ‘‘ because most 
of the slaughter has been done with these terrible 
little machines”. It is all a question of labour. 
Some firms have got machines which they cannot 
man; others do not deliver their goods by the con 
tract time; but the ten munition areas have begun to 
diminish these evils, and in a few months aff the 
negligence of apathetic years will be overcome 
definitely. 


Certain trades, notably miners and cotton opera 
tives, have not yet come into line with the compulsory 
arbitration which, we hope, will put an end to strikes 
among munition workers. But the Munitions Bill is 
a foretaste of much sterner action. ‘‘ If there are 


any hon. friends of mine who are opposed to compul- 
sion’’, says Mr. Lloyd George, ‘‘ the most effective 
service they can render to voluntaryism is to make 
‘* Tf in seven days we 


the industrial army a success ”’. 
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secure the necessary labour, then the need for indus- 
trial compulsion will to that extent have been taken 


away. ” 


Shame after shame has appeared in the economic 
tussle between master and man, as if wage-earning 
and profiteering blind the minds of their devotees 
to the national danger and sufferings. In some 
quarters, for example, supplies are held up for higher 
prices, and this has caused much delay. ‘‘ Attention 
has been drawn to the tendency on the part of various 
contractors to delay the delivery of old and running 
contracts, apparently with the object of using the 
necessity of the moment to secure better prices. These 
practices must, in the vital interests of the nation, be 
brought to an end’’, like ‘‘ the devastating unwritten 
laws which limit output by making it impossible for a 
man to put forth the whole of his strength without 
bringing upon himself the displeasure of his fellows ’’. 
In brief, there has been for ten months a very odious 
trickery in trade warfare, arising from the bad educa- 
tion and the lax morality which industrialism has 
impose@ on the country. 


Mr. Hayes Fisher announced in the. House on Thurs- 
day that the Government will shortly bring in a Bill 
which shall provide for some sort of National Register. 
We may therefore soon hope to see a concrete and 
definite shape given to the rather loose talk which 
has lately been heard concerning the Mobilisation of 
National Resources. We deal elsewhere with the 
harm done by turgid and vague phrases. It will be a 
real step forward to have a definite and hard scheme 
put to the country. 


Mr. Bonar Law in his speech at Shrewsbury could 
justly claim for the Government at this time the com- 
plete loyalty of the nation. The present Government 
is a product of the nation’s wish. It expresses a deep 
desire of the country to have done with politics and 
to unite in one party the best brain and quality of all. 
The Coalition may be assured that the public will 
listen to no general talk of coalitions being unlucky 
or unsuited to the business of government. The new 
Government has a full and free mandate from the 
people to take what measures it thinks fit for the 
prosecution of the war. As Mr. Bonar Law has 
pointed out at Shrewsbury, there is a great difference 
between a Coalition created out of intrigue or personal 
interest and a Coalition which represents every class 
and party in the nation. 


We have elsewhere quoted Mr. Lloyd George’s 
frank admission as to the lack of prevision in the late 
Government. Since this is a matter which the Satur- 
pay has been urging upon the attention of its readers 
for many months past, we quote here a passage from 
a speech by Mr. Pease in the same debate. ‘‘ We 
had no idea ’’, said Mr. Pease, ‘‘ of the large propor- 
tion of high-explosive shells which now appears to be 
required. We had no knowledge then of the kind of 
guns which were most effective in trench warfare. 
We had no idea of the number of machine-guns which 
could be used effectively in a war of this kind. And 
we had no knowledge of the character of hand- 
grenades which are very largely used. So I might 
80 on.” The noble band of confessors ! 


We fully realise how difficult is the position of the 
Pope at this time, and understand his desire to remain 
as aloof from the war as possible until he can act 
directly in the interests of peace. It has to be recog- 
nised that the position of the Pope is quite different from 


try. But we must respectfully but firmly disagree with 
the implication contained in his last declaration that 
acts of war like the sinking of the ‘‘ Lusitania ’’ are in 
any way comparable with the blockade of Germany’s 
frontiers. There is not the least resemblance between 


murder of non-belligerents. 
the right of a nation to blockade its enemy. 


It has not yet questioned 


On Thursday evening the Foreign Office issued to 


the Press the text of a Memorandum which has been 
handed to the American Ambassador concerning the 
detention of cargoes, shipments of cotton, trade with 


Germany, and alleged delays of Prize Courts. The 


document shows that the British Government, in 


accordance with their promise of 15 March last, have 
made it their first aim to lessen the inevitable 
inconvenience caused to neutral commerce by war at 
sea and by necessary measures taken by the Allied 
Governments for the restriction of the enemies’ oversea 
trade. The document sets forth the measures adopted 
by the British Government to redress genuine griev- 
ances. There has been no exercise of that right to 
confiscate ships or cargoes which nations at war have 
claimed hitherto in respect of breaches of blockade; 
and as regards shipments of American cotton, the 
following arrangement with the United States has 
governed British policy. First, all cotton for which 
contracts of sale and freight engagements had been 
made before 2 March have been either allowed free or 
bought at contract price if stopped when the ship 
sailed not later than 31 March. Next, similar treat- 
ment has been given to all cotton insured before the 
2nd, provided it was put on board not later than 
16 March. Third, all shipments of cotton claiming this 
protection must be declared before sailing, and must 
get necessary documents and certificates from con- 
sular offices or from other authorities fixed by the 
Government. 


We notice an account of a very hearty speech this 
week by Mr. Ben Tillett, the Labour leader. He has 


meeting at the Palladium a letter from Sir John French 
laying stress on the need of ‘‘ more men and muni- 
tions”. Mr. Tillett spoke of what he saw in the 
trenches as having ‘‘ humbled ’’ him. Humbler or not, 
the remarkable speech Mr. Tillett made will raise him 
in the estimation of many people. It was just such a 
speech as Mr. John Burns used to excel in. 


The operations in the Dardanelles are proceeding 
quite normally. There need be no anxiety or doubt 
as to that. The last despatch comes from our Allies. 
It reports distinct progress, heavy losses of the enemy, 
and the carrying of a position contested for several 


months. 


The British front has been quiet since the attack at 
Hooghe. Most gallant accounts of this action con- 
tinue to arrive. The week’s fighting has been severely 
felt by the French armies. The Germans have lavishly 
poured out their high explosive in an attempt to arrest 
the push of the French towards the Lens plain. The 
French have actively answered them at all points—at 
Arras, in the Argonne, and in Alsace. 


The long list of military honours, including eight 
V.C.’s, recalls this week a glorious record of courage 
and devotion. Beside it there has appeared the un- 
dying chronicle of ‘‘ The Patricias”’. Of this Cana- 
dian regiment only 150 now remain after six months 
of active service. The burial by night—a surviving 
lieutenant and his few men reading the service over 
an open grave—of those who fell in the last fierce 
encounter with the enemy some three weeks ago 
enriches the imagination with an unforgettable picture. 


The Prince of Wales came of age this week: and 
we need think back a long way into our history, back 
to the time of ‘lost enchantments’’, we might have 
to think back to an age half tradition, if half history, to 
cite the example of an English Prince bent on a more 
princely errand than is his to-day. It is truly a full 
life he is leading, and a rare experience of men and 
of mighty things that he is gathering. He secures 


these two things either in law or right. The moral 
sense of nations has for generations condemned the 


afresh, moreover, our Monarchy, the priceless asset. 


returned from a visit to the front, and read to a_ 
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LBADING ARTICLES. 
LEMBERG AND ITS LESSONS. 


HE loss of Lemberg, following inevitably on the fall 

of Przemysl, is a naked blow. We refuse to dis- 

count its heaviness, or to try to hide the defeat behind 
vast ‘‘ hecatombs ”’ of slaughtered ‘‘ Huns ’’ and moun- 


tains of dead Austrians. That sort of thing may be all 


very well for the posters and headlines of journals which, 
for nine or ten months past, have gulled their public 
with bogus victories; journals which, having scoffed 
at or flatly denied the existence of the German menace 
up till the very day almost on which Germany struck, 
forthwith set to work to prove in print that Germany, 
Austria and Turkey could be disposed of, and were 
being disposed of, easily by word of mouth. Readers 
may recall the lines by Landor quoted not long ago in 
the SaturDay Review, in which the infatuated lover 
beseeches the lady to deceive him yet once again. We 
imagine the cockahoop Press has responded to its public 
as no doubt the lady responded to her lover: at any 
rate, clearly enough it has deceived its public quite as 
successfully about the progress of the war as it deceived 
that public before August 1914 by constantly vowing 
there was no German menace whatever. We shall 
describe the attempt to hide from the public here the 
truth about the campaign in Galicia and elsewhere by 
means of trumped-up rigmaroles about bogus victories 
over the enemy, threatened starvation and rebellion in 
Berlin, mountains of slaughtered Austrians, and 
German raids on tea kettles or keyholes in search of 
copper for ammunition, as both false and foolish. It 
has helped to give English people an erroneous view of 
the war, and has done a grave public disservice. 

The loss of Lemberg and the retreat from Galicia 
cannot be discounted by any manner of means. They 
show, for one thing, that Germany really has revital- 
ised the Austrian armies which without her touch— 
or grip—must have fallen to pieces in the course 
of the summer. Moreover, common sense and 
a little thought and judgment must tell anyone 
that the Russian invasion of Germany, unless 
something quite miraculous intervenes, must be 
deferred for a long time. This we hope—and 
believe—is the worst. Gloomy and apprehensive 
minds—naturally the gloomier and the more appre- 
hensive after their discovery this week that, thanks 
to a section of the Press, they have been living 
in a sort of fool’s paradise for months past—are no 
doubt expecting a tremendous rush of the Germans in 
the West, to say nothing of fleets of super-dread- 
nought-submarines, guns with which to bombard 
London from Flanders, and so forth. All that is what 
Mr. Burchell termed fudge. There is no reason for 
depression, though there may be some excuse for it 
among those who have believed implicitly the bogus 
victory and starvation stories. Germany, we should 
not forget, remains practically powerless on the 
water, and can only creep and cringe at the very edge 
of the sea behind her mines and forts. Moreover, 
there is no danger of the fading away of Russia. She 
will come again and hit hard once more; for her armies 
and all her people are fired with a noble fervour and 
resolution. We find no need whatever to despond, 
viewing the struggle as a whole. It only needs that 
the nation should take the full measure of the task 
before it and face things as they are. There are clear 
signs that the public is ready for this: the old cries 
and distractions are no longer respected. They can- 
not survive such blows as the German armies are 
dealing after ten months of bitter warfare. 

Only under the stress of dire events will the mass 
of mankind ever ‘‘ have any ardent zeal for seeing 
things as they are; very inadequate ideas will 
normally satisfy them. On these inadequate ideas 
reposes, and must repose, the general practice of 
the world. This is as much as saying that who- 
ever sets himself to see things as they are will find 
himself one of a very small circle; but it is only by 
this very small circle resolutely doing its own work 
that adequate ideas will ever get current at all’’. 


‘| combat. 


what he termed the “‘ practical man ’’, or the ‘‘ Philis. 
tine ’’, whom it was the duty of informed criticism tg 
But the saying is no less true to-day if 
applied to the masses, and their usual guides in regard 
to the hard facts and practical realities of life. It has 
been notably true in regard to the last seven or eight 
months of the war. ‘‘ Very inadequate ideas ”’ as to 
the war have satisfied masses of the public of ajj 
classes; and whoever has “‘ set himself to see thi 
as they are’’ has found himself, like Matthew Arnold’s 
critic, ‘‘ in a very small circle ’’. 

What great masses of the public have been too often 
wasting their attention and exhausting their energies 
on for months past have been cries, ‘* wild and wonder. 
ing cries’’ which spring from nothing substantial and 
lead to nothing substantial; cries which are com 
started by honest and patriotic persons, but which 
_unfortunately propose courses of action or reforms 
that have not been thought out, are impracticable, and 
in many instances have originated in some baseless 
rumour or scare. Numbers of these cries—some now 
stilled, others more or less ringing in our ears to-day— 
have had a great vogue of late. 

There was the extraordinary drink scare. It was 


Long ago Matthew Arnold observed this as against 


the sharpest and shortest thunder and lightning 
storm of misplaced reforming energy we can recall. 
It really was a dangerous storm until the Prime 
Minister appeared on the scene and turned on the cold 
water tap: thereat-—as often happens with thunder and 
lightning storms in nature—danger passed, the sky 
cleared, and the people started laughing at their recent 
fear. 

This wild cry concerning the War Drink—a peril 
regarded by those especially impressed by it as more 
dangerous than Germany herself—had scarcely begun to 
pass away before a wholly new and highly captivating 
phrase suddenly took the public fancy. How can we 
honestly describe a great deal, a vast deal, of the talk 
about the ‘‘ National Mobilisation of All our Resources ” 
as anything but a ‘‘ wild and wondering cry”’? No 
body can explain clearly what he, or she, actually 
means by declaring in a fervour of patriotism that we 
have got to Mobilise the Entire Nation against Ger- 
many to win the war; and they cannot explain for the 
simple reason that such expressions mean nothing 
concrete. They are high sounding but hollow phrases; 
which are favoured largely by many people who have 
been relying confidently on the do-as-you-please, 
‘* voluntary ’’ system since the war—which they were 
sure was going to be nicely over by 1 April 1915, if not 
by Christmas 1914—began, and who now begin to 
feel rather badly ‘‘let down’’. These people are 
patriotic. Therefore they do not range themselves 
with the ‘‘ No Conscription ’’ politicians and papers; 
which, rather than pass a plain law calling to the Army 
and to the work of the Army workshops and factories 
the young men of serviceable age, would prefer not to 
win the war. Do not let us delude ourselves or others 
in this matter—there are some active and very deter- 
mined people in this country to-day who hate and 
dread what they describe as ‘‘ Conscription ’’ quite as 
much as they hate and dread Germany. The people 
who talk vaguely and excitedly about the ‘ Entire 
Mobilisation of All our Resources’ as the way to win 
the war do not belong to the ‘‘ No Conscription 
school. On the contrary they are quite willing to 
make sacrifices, and they are loyal and sound in their 
desire to do all that is possible to overcome the enemy. 
They have no thought of saving their own faces or of 
preserving something out of the wreck of former prin- 
ciples or professions. But unfortunately ‘* very inade- 
quate ideas’? are too apt to satisfy them. They 
plunge with great zeal into hastily imagined reforms, 
and they associate themselves with cries, without 
pausing to think out what such reforms and cries 
mean, and whither they are likely to lead if indeed 
they do lead anywhere. 

If we coolly examine the idea of a ‘‘ Mobilisation © 
All our Resources ’’, we shall find that it implies an 
exhaustive and gigantic enquiry followed by a gigantic 
organisation which would take years to carry out. 
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The thing is grotesque and clearly impossible; it is a 
ightmare of out-Prussianising Prussia; and if we had 
to wait for its consummation before overcoming Ger- 
many we might wait till the middle of the century. 

One need not, of course, confuse the ‘‘ National . 

ister’’, of which we are shortly to hear quite 

defiritely from the Government, with any such ambi- 
tious and megalomaniac proposal as this Mobilisation 
one. We do not suppose it will be anything of the 
kind. It is supported by men of clear and powerful . 
intellect, such as Sir Henry Craik, M.P., and it de- 
serves the greatest consideration. Sir Henry Craik 
knows perfectly well what he wants and what he is aim- 
ing at. We can all gladly go with him in the matter, for 
we know he has the logical mind, and the practical 
mind, and has thought out clearly what it is he wishes 
to carry through by means of a register. But the 
great mass of people who have been crying out 
vaguely for ‘‘ Mobilisation’’ have nothing beyond 
the cry to offer us. They shy away from actualities. 
The word compulsion alarms them, and they wish to 
shelter behind large phrases and expressions which may 
mean almost everything or merely nothing definite. 
To propose ‘‘ Let us mobilise our whole resources, 
human and material, for the war”’ is about as pro- 
ductive of any useful step, any definite reform, as if 
one were to propose ‘‘ Let us one and all be good in 
order that we may win the war’’. 

It will be all to the good when the huge amorphous 
National Register which some amiable enthusiasts 
have in mind has been concretely discussed and 
reduced to reasonable and manageable proportions. 
We want to know exactly where to find the service- 
able men. To procure enough munitions and enough 
men for carrying through the war within a period 
not ruinously protracted, it is not necessary to call 
up the youth and vigour of all the women of the 
British Empire, nor to count the heads of the men of 
over sixty and of the boys of under sixteen. Energy 
in this direction is a waste of effort and of zeal. Far 
simpler and saner steps will serve our purpose, and 
one step at a time. But so long as we insist on talk- 
ing grandiloquently about mobilising everything and 
registering everyone we shall be in considerable 
danger of doing little indeed that is really tangible, 
and very inadequate ideas will continue to satisfy all 
but a very small circle. 


THE WAR LOAN. 


— Figue new War Loan is certainly a good investment 
—there has been nothing quite like it in our 
financial history. But it is also a more significant and 
important thing. It is a gigantic scheme for conserv- 
ing our national wealth—for making thrift accessible 
and safe for all classes of our people. 

Mr. McKenna, in introducing his resolution on 
Monday, asked the country to realise that there was 
“behind all these business arrangements an urgent 
appeal to the patriotism of the country to make use of 
its gigantic financial resources in enabling us and our 
Allies to carry on the war to a successful issue’’. In 
a word, the new War Loan is an appeal to the whole 
nation to save and to invest. A week ago the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer recommended and explained to 
the House of Commons the need for thrift and for the 
wise investment of the national earnings and savings. 
He has now gone a step further and expounded a plan 
whereby safe and profitable investment is put within 
reach of all. 

We will first consider the new loan exclusively from 
the point of view of the small investor. The impor- 
tance of the small investor is enormous. The war can- 
Not continue to be fought on the investments of the 
wealthy—of the people to whom investments and divi- 
dends are familiar and normal things. It has become 
necessary to appeal to all those small people who have 
the means and the foresight to save, who really wish 
to put by their money and incidentally to accept a 
share of the financial burden of the war, but who have 


sands of middle-class and working-class earners 
willing to put money into something which they can 


understand, which they know to be as safe as the Bank 

of England, for whom an ordinary investment with its 

thirds and eighths is very like putting money on a 

horse. All these people must be brought into the new 

loan if the new loan is to succeed. The ordinary loan, 

with its value changing from day to day, with its air 

of being intended for big dealings by wary and gnostic 

people in the City, would not have attracted the 

small public in numbers enough. It is now an open 

secret that the result of the last loan did not in this 

respect satisfy the Government. The problem remained 

unsolved as to how the small investor might be offered 

an investment which he could thoroughly understand, 

easily obtain and realise to be virtually free of the 

element of speculation. The small investor is now 
offered an investment which is on the face of it as 
good as money in the bank. 

The new War Loan meets his every conceivable need, 

and he must not now hold back any longer. Does he 
need to know how to invest? Nothing could be 
simpler. He can invest through the nearest Post 
Office. Does he need to know that his money will not 
lose by being held as scrip? He is well assured of this 
—his guarantee being that if the Government has to 
borrow again on worse terms the Government will 
accept his stock at the price he paid for it. Does he 
need to be able, if bad times should come, to convert 
his shares back into money? He can do this by simply 
lodging his vouchers at the Post Office. Short of keep- 
ing his coin in specie in his own house (even then he 
could not insure it against burglary and fire), no safer 
way of holding money could be offered. He may rest 
assured that the new War Loan will be the last security 
to suffer. Before he could lose any part of his money 
in the new War Loan the banks would have to be 
ruined and the country exhausted. It is doubtful in 
that case whether a sovereign would be of very much 
use to the owner. 

We are deeply sensible of the wise and moderate 
criticism the new War Loan is receiving from many 
high authorities. Plentiful interest and good terms for 
the investor must needs be expensive for the taxpayer. 
But the new loan had to be made attractive to the small 
investor. We can only finance the war successfully, 
and come out of it with our credit ‘firmly established, 
if we can induce the nation as a whole to save its 
money. The economy which most directly helps the 
country at this time is economy in home expenditure. 
We cannot be sparing in effective expenditure on the 
war. All the men, all the labour, and all the money we 
put into fighting the war directly contribute to assist 
the Exchequer; for they help to shorten the period in 
which we are required to spend 2} to 3 million pounds a 
day. We cannot spend too much on the war if the 
money is wisely spent. The question then arises, What 
shall we do with the balance? How shall we best employ 
the reserve of energy—men, money or labour—left over 
from fighting the war? Briefly, it must be as far as 
possible employed in piling up goods for export. Mr. 
McKenna explained all this a week ago. We have not 
men or resources enough (1) to fight the war, (2) to 
pile up munitions, (3) to manufacture goods for export 
at the old rate, and (4) to manufacture luxuries for 
home consumption. Economy is only possible in (4) 
without ultimate and irreparable loss to the nation. 
Goods for export are essential if we are to go on paying 
for our imports. All those imports—and they are 
increasing day by day—which we are not now pay- | 
ing for with exports or by carrying services will 
have to be paid for out of our national capital. The 
inference is clear. The nation must practise a wise 
economy in home consumption in order that as much 
British labour and British capital as possible may be 
employed upon exported goods. The country must 
curtail its expenditure on luxuries and save the 
balance. Only in this way is it possible to forestall 
permanent injury to our financial position. We can- 
not fight and finance the war on the savings and in- 


had very little experience of money beyond putting it 
in a bank and taking it out again. There are thou- 


vestments of the rich. The whole nation has to save 
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and to invest. It is this necessity which lies at the 
root of the financial problem which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has had to solve with the new War Loan. 
The new War Loan will have answered its purpose if it 
attracts the small investor. If it fails to do this, the 
country must not deceive itself with brilliant figures. 
The War Loan will then have failed of its object. We 
have to extemporise in this country a class of investor 
corresponding to the small people who in France are 
one of the chief assets of the national finance. In 
February last we suggested, on the very highest 
authority, that the contrast between the very different 
way in which small investors answered to the appeal 
of a national loan in France and in England was 
causing some anxiety to our own financiers. It is this 
anxiety which alone justifies and explains the terms 
of the new War Loan. The new loan must be received 
as a warning that thrift has now become the necessary 
virtue of every patriotic man. This is the complete 
and exact bearing of Mr. McKenna’s ‘‘ urgent appeal 
to the patriotism of the country ’’. 

Everyone now can have at his finger’s ends the pre- 
cise terms of the new loan. The scheme itself declares 
how serious must be its effect upon the value of exist- 
ing securities, for it actually provides against the 
further depreciation of Consols which otherwise it 
would undoubtedly effect. A new and perfectly safe 
investment at four and a half per cent. cannot suddenly 
be offered to investors in unlimited quantities without 
hitting very hard all securities with a gilt edge but 
with a less return. All trustee securities must, we fear, 
suffer under the competition of the loan; and one 
especially regrets the inevitable shock to some of our 
splendid imperial investments in the Dominions. This 
is quite inevitable. But the War Loan will not be 
the real origin and first cause of the coming fall in 
securities. The War Loan is rather a symptom than a 
cause. The fall comes directly out of the war. It 
arises out of the fact that millions of pounds of capital 
are blown into the air week by week. It arises, in a 
word, out of the fact that the Government requires 
900,000,000 at a time when capital is being destroyed 
on a colossal scale. It is the function of the new loan 
to make plain the warnings uttered at an earlier stage 
of the struggle. It was always clear that the war 
could not be fought on the plan of business as usual; 
that sacrifices would be required of every class in the 
country ; that many people would be very severely hit, 
and that all people would be required to feel the indus- 
trial pinch. The new loan puts this concretely, in 
figures and terms whose effect can be more accurately 
measured than hitherto. It defines our financial posi- 
tion in hard, clear terms—a position which causes a 
very natural anxiety to many observers of experience 
who look beyond the profitable investments of to-day 
to the morrow’ of settlement. The lesson for all con- 
cerned is economy, and again economy. We print this 
week the first of two letters by Lord Midleton on this 
grave and important matter as it affects, and should 
affect in an increasing degree, the Government 
Departments. 

Mr. McKenna made no mystery of the effect which 
the issue of an enormous loan at four and a half per 
cent. must have upon existing securities. Almost 
every kind of security will suffer—including Consols 
and stock in the former War Loan. To the Govern- 
ment’s clear realisation of this are due the clauses 
in the new prospectus which provide for the con- 
version of Consols or of stock in the old loan to 
holdings in the new. The sweet simplicity of two 
and a half per cent. can be exchanged by investors 
in the War Loan for the sweeter simplicity of 
four and a half by the exchange of £75 in Consols 
for £50 in the new War Loan. Virtually this means 
that Consols may be exchanged at 66 2-3. Similarly 
the £95 holder in the old loan can exchange into the 
new by paying the extra £5. These conversions are 
due to the Government’s equitable wish that old credi- 
tors of the Exchequer shall not suffer under arrange- 
ments made by the Exchequer to increase its liabilities. 
With the further benevolent provision that in the event 


the holder of stock in the present loan shall have th 
option of disposing of his stock at par and re-investj 
it at the higher rate, the Government virtually guaran. 
tees its creditors, old and new, against depreciation o, 
disadvantage so long as the British Exchequer remains 
solvent. Mr. McKenna might. well claim that no such 
offer has ever yet been made to the investing public 
that no argument or motive remains for withholding g 
penny which the investor, small or great, can spare, 
If all goes well with the war there cannot be such 
another opportunity for a profitable investment. If, 
on the other hand, the Government will need yet more 
money at yet higher rates, the subscribers of to-day 
will automatically obtain the advantages of to-morrow, 
Clearly it is the duty of every class in the country 
to respond. The Government requires hundreds of 
millions of money to finance the war. To ensure the 
obtaining of these vast sums it offers a golden oppor. 
tunity to every man with money to spare. Our 
requirements are great. The Chancellor has told the 
country that ‘‘ Nothing but a great appeal to our 
financial resources stimulated by the most earnest 
sense of patriotism will enable us to obtain the money ”, 
This appeal has now been made. It remains for the 
nation to spare every penny it can from its personal 
expenditure and thus directly to contribute to the two 
‘great objects represented by the new War Loan, 
Every pound subscribed to the loan—the five-shilling 
vouchers which stand for the savings of labour and the 
£100 investment which stands for the savings of the 
professional and middle classes—directly helps (1) to 
fight the war to a successful conclusion and (2) to 
preserve our financial position after the war is finished, 
There is every sign that the appeal is being widely 
felt and that the response will be proportionately great. 


THE MUNITIONS BILL. 
SEFUL things in British politics come always by 
instalments, like every growth which is affected 
always by a changing environment. The Coalition has 
set out to achieve national unity by asking for glad con- 
cessions from rival groups in the electorate. Mr. Lloyd 
George has delivered a grave truth-telling speech to the 
House of Commons, whose first object is to get men 
for the industrial army on a voluntary basis. 
We shall certainly wish well to Mr. Lloyd George 
in his new office and with his new Bill. He has 
appealed to the patriotism and goodwill of all classes 
in the nation. He has frankly told them the truth, 
admitted past negligencies and errors, and proclaimed 
the necessity for a general sacrifice. The machinery 
of his Bill is a curious blend of voluntaryism with 
obligation which only experience can test. Obviously 
much will depend on the ability of the trade unions 
to influence and to rally their members. We _ shall 
not doubt their good faith in the crusade. Every 
party is ready to work loyally for the scheme. The 
whole nation is resolved that the munitions shall be 
found by whatever means the Government and its 
advisers consider necessary. If the present scheme 
should prove inadequate—a possibility squarely faced 
by Mr. Lloyd George on Wednesday—we have no 
doubt that the question will be approached from rather 
a different point of view. 
This other point of view was put to the House by 
Captain Guest with great earnestness in a speech 
which contributed many facts and excellent argu- 
ments to the doctrine of National Service. His speech 
made a great impression, but Mr. Asquith rose at once 
to plead with Captain Guest, and with the House that 
to-day is not the time to discuss or even to ventilate a 
very serious and important topic, which is still entan- 
gled in bitter controversies. Mr. Lloyd George, in 
reply to his critics, summed up the situation clearly 
and boldly. He is entitled to generous help, he de- 
clared, since the lives of very gallant men depend upon 


get the labour which is essential to the success of the 


of yet another loan being asked at even better terms | 


country in a war upon which its life depends, if we 
cannot get this labour by voluntary means, the Govern- 


the Munitions Bill and its popularity. ‘‘ If we cannot . 
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ment must use the means which every State has as au 
ultimate reserve. To separate the workman from the 
State is impossible. In the free democracies of 
Western Europe, France and Italy, it is universal suf- 
frage that decrees compulsion.’’ Also “it should be 
borne in mind that every law is compulsory ’’, but 
‘that law is an evil unless it is demonstrated that its 
compulsion is necessary ”’. 

Mr. Lloyd George shows very frankly that there is 
a conflict between his intelligence and his personal 
feeling. ‘‘ My own aim is to get together a body of 
volunteers ’’, he says from his personal feeling, “‘ be- 
cause I do not believe that any working man will refuse 
to shoulder the burden when told that he can do some- 
thing for the safety of the country’. Let duty be the 
compulsive law. On the other hand, Mr. Lloyd 
George is alert and wide-awake as a strategist to “he 
immense power granted to national organisation by a 
law equitable to all classes. For example, after telling 
us that France, by the German invasion, has lost her 
most important industrial provinces with 70 per cent. 
of her steel production, he draws public attention to 
the fact that Great Britain has certain disadvantages 
as compared with France, since France ‘‘ has more 
complete control over her labour, and this makes an 
enormous difference, not merely in the mobility of 
labour, the readiness to go from one establishment to 
another, but in the discipline which obtains in the 
workshops ”’. 

The Government leaves the question to be decided 
by the immediate results obtained by their Munitions 
Bill. Ina week or two the results will be known, and 
already vast improvements have taken place in the 
output of shells. The Bill was introduced in a speech 
full of naked truth. No false optimist can close his mind 
now either to the great superiority of German foresight 
and efficiency, or to the huge blunders made by our 
own country since the war began. All we have urged 
in the Saturpay Review since war broke out as 
to the gravity of the struggle and the lack of 
foresight in the late Government. is completely 
confirmed by the Minister of Munitions. Despite 
their enormous armies and their vast losses, the 
Central Powers have in their factories so many 
skilled workmen that 8,000,000 shells are turned 
out in a month. The Germans, again, anticipated 
the character of the war, unlike any other Power. 
“They realised that it was going to be a great trench 
war and they had procured an adequate supply of the 
machinery applicable to these conditions.’’ Profes- 
sional minds in our own country are too fond of 
routine; even to-day ‘‘ there are very competent sol- 
diers who assume that this kind of fighting is tempo- 
rary, and that it will not be long before we return to 
the old conditions. I have no doubt that much time 
has been lost owing to this obsession. But the Ger- 
mans were fully prepared to batter down the deepest 
trenches with heavy guns and high explosives and to 
defend their own trenches with machine-guns. Such 
is the story of the war for ten months. We assumed 
that victory was our due as a tribute from Fate, but 
our problem is to organise victory and not to take it 
for granted.’’ 

Although at the outbreak of war we had in our 
factories and mines only four and a half million men 
over eighteen years of age, the so-called voluntary 
system was allowed to recruit many army corps of 
colliers and a great many other necessary artizans. To 
re-enlist all these men in the industrial army at home 
is an impossible task, but efforts to recover a good 
many of them are being made. 

We are glad that Mr. Lloyd George, like Mr. Bonar 
Law, pays tribute to the general good conduct of the 
working classes. For several decades these classes 
have received a very bad education. Cosmopolitan 
humbug has been pressed upon them by febrile 
idealists; other false teachers have asked them to look 
upon England as a wages-land, not as a beloved home- 
land; and in State affairs they have been fawned upon 
by worthless demagogues. Yet our working classes 

have not been alienated from a manly patriotism, since 


our new armies mainly are armies recruited from 
labour. 


; Unpatriotic strikes have done immense harm 
since the war began, but they arise from several causes 


which do not alone condemn the strikers. Trade unions 


have been active to the injury of the State’s urgent 
needs; and this fact is a proof of harmful weakness 
in past Governments. Some employers have been 
allowed to earn aviating profits out of the State’s 
peril; and this fact is an irritant to those workmen who 
did not pass through enlistment into a routine of fine 
compulsion. Even to-day, as Mr. Lloyd George bears 
witness, there are some employers who claim compensa- 
tion when they part with their men; and some others 
decline to sell necessary materials in order that the 
may wait for higher prices. The morals of competi- 
tive trade must not be Teutonic while the nation’s life 
is in danger: and at last, thanks to the Munitions Bill, 
this principle is to be enforced in various ways. Strikes 
and lock outs in the munitions trades are forbidden by 
compulsory arbitration ; war profits are to be placed under 
Government control ; and nothing that limits the output 
of shells will be treated any longer with indulgence. 
In Wednesday’s debate necessary honour was paid 
to our nearest Ally. We note this with the greatest 
pleasure. What the ‘‘ Times ”’ has been printing about 
French achievements is wholly justified: France has 
been playing an heroic part. Captain Guest put a very 
important question to the House. What have we not 
owed during the last six weeks to the indescribable 
gallant actions of the French? ‘‘ Those of us who 
have been permitted to watch their attacks can bear 
testimony that such gallantry cannot be forgotten. We 
are bound by our duty to our Allies to organise our 
nation to the very limits of our power.’’ It is evident 
that Captain Guest, like Mr. Ben Tillett, has come 
home with a mind transformed by the realities of a 
tremendous crusade. And the new Government also 
are determined to achieve victory. 


== 


‘ALIEN ENEMY” AND ‘ENEMY ALIEN”. 


UCH confusion exists over these two terms to- 
day—‘‘ Alien Enemy” and ‘‘ Enemy Alien af 

The man in the street—and the man, too, _in 
more exalted circumstances—speaking of an ‘“‘alien 
enemy ’’ means, commonly, the subject of a State at 
war with us, coupled with the idea of living in Eng- 
land. He is the more justified now in doing so 
because unfortunately the Legislature has so defined 
alien enemy ’”’ in its Alien Restriction Orders. In 
the second of these it is enacted that ‘‘ Alien enemy ” 
means ‘‘ an alien whose Sovereign or State is at war 
with His Majesty”, and is contrasted with ** alien 
friend’’, defined as ‘‘an alien whose Sovereign 
or State is at peace with His Majesty”. But 
before this Order the term “‘ alien enemy ’’, which 
is in its origin purely legal and has got a 
most technical meaning, was never used in such 
a sense. It was even used with quite an opposite 
meaning, and so employed none, or at all events 
but a very small proportion, of the persons against 
whom the outcry has arisen could have been acted 
against. They were, if you please, ‘* enemy aliens ”’, 
but not—apart from the Orders above referred to 
—‘‘ alien enemies’’. Whereas, using the term in 
its original and technical sense, it would be incorrect 
to speak of a German baker in England as an ** alien 
enemy’, it would be quite correct so to describe an 
English baker trading in Germany. On the other 
hand, the German baker would be essentially an 
‘* enemy alien ’’, which the Englishman could never be. 
To understand this one must grasp the fact that 
the legal doctrine of ‘‘ alien enemy ’’ depends not on 
nationality, but on residence or on commercial or busi- 
ness domicile. To quote a very high authority: 


‘‘ When considering questions arising with an ‘alien 
enemy’ it is not the nationality of a person, but his 
place of business during war that is important. An 
Englishman carrying on business in an enemy’s 


country is treated as an ‘alien enemy ’ in considering 
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the validity or invalidity of his commercial contracts. 
Again, the subject of a State at war with this country 
who is carrying on business here or in a foreign neutral 
country is not treated as an ‘alien enemy’, the 
validity of his contracts does not depend on his 
nationality, nor even on where is his real domicil, 
but on the place or places in which he carries on busi- 
ness or businesses.”’ 

The origin of this doctrine of ‘‘ alien enemy ”’ has 
been ascribed to various sources. It has sometimes 
been based on the right of the King to confiscate the 
property of subjects of States at war with us, and 
the following clause of Magna Charta quoted in sup- 
port: ‘* Merchant strangers are upon the breaking out 


body or goods until it shall be known how the English 
merchants are treated by the Sovereign of their State, 
and if the latter are safe, then the former are to be 
safe here’’. Of course, it is scarcely necessary to 
state that the quotation in nowise supports any such 
doctrine of confiscation, but rather contains in it the 
germ of the modern doctrine of reprisals. Nor, indeed, 
despite certain passages in Hale and Gilbert to the 
contrary, has the doctrine ever been acted upon 
in England. It was even expressly repudiated in a 
case arising out of a Danish proclamation of seques- 
tration against the property of English subjects in 
1807 as beirg contrary to the law of nations. The doc- 
trine was in earlier times also based upon the conception 
that all subjects owing allegiance to the Crown were 
at war with subjects of the State at war with the 
Crown. In later times, however, that public policy 


that will be or may be to the advantage of the enemy 
State by increasing its capacity for prolonging hos- 
tilities in adding to the credit, money, or goods, or 
other resources available to individuals in the enemy 
State. It is, of course, easily realised that trading 
with a British subject or the subject of a neutral State 


of a war to be attached and kept without harm to | 


has been resorted to which forbids the doing of acts | 


On this ground a prisoner of war whilst residj 
here is entitled to the protection of our Courts, |; 
would, indeed, be intolerable if, supposing an officer op 
parole to pledge a valuable jewel with a tradesman fo, 
, an advance and the tradesman to refuse to make th 
| advance or to hand back the jewel, that the office, 
| might not bring an action to recover his jewel and tp 
| expose a cheat. 
| 


Another point important to our people now internej 
in Germany is this: during the course of the Na 
leonic Wars many Englishmen were interned 
Verdun, and one of them, no doubt among many 
others, drew a bill in favour of two fellow prisoneys 
upon Lis son in England. This was endorsed to 
Frenck barker in the place, and after the war was 
| Over an action was brought upon it in England at the 
| suit of the endorsee. The plea of ‘‘ alien enemy” 
| Was set up; but the Court overruled it, Chief Justice 

Gibbs remarking that if it could have been supported 
““ many of our miserable fellow-subjects in France must 
have starved’’. Everywhere we find that British 
judges take a very ample and unbiased view of justice, 

It is quite evident, from what has been said, that, 
apart from and until the appearance of the Alien 
Restriction Orders, the term ‘“‘ alien enemy ’’ meant 
anything but what the average layman thinks it to 
mean, and had a technical and special meaning which 
it still has in a lawyer’s mind when used independently 
of those Orders. It seems a pity, then, that a more 
neutral term was not chosen, such as ‘‘ enemy alien” 
or ‘‘ hostile alien ’’. 

The confusion has been rendered still more compli- 
cated by the fact that in the Proclamations under ‘‘ The 
Trading with the Enemy Act’’, ‘‘ enemy ”’ has attri- 
buted to it the very meaning which hitherto was 
attached to ‘“‘ alien enemy’’, namely, ‘‘ any person 
or body of persons of whatever nationality residing or 
carrying on business in the enemy country, but does 
not include persons of enemy nationality who are 


carrying on business in the hostile territory is as much 
assistance to the enemy as if it were with a subject | 


State. 
For the terms ‘‘ enemy alien’’ and ‘‘ alien enemy’”’ | 
are sometimes respectively substituted those of ‘‘ per- 
manent alien enemy ”’ and ‘‘ temporary alien enemy ”’. 
Permanent alien enemy character arises from the fact | 
of the party’s being under allegiance of the State with | 
whom we are at war, the allegiance being permanent | 
the character is permanent. On the other hand, so | 
soon as a neutral or British subject ceases to reside | 
or carry on business in an enemy State his character | 
| 

| 


of alien enemy comes to an end. 

This distinction is well brought out by a case at 
the end of the eighteenth century when we were at 
war with- Holland. A German sailor had been im- 
pressed to serve aboard the Dutch Fleet and was 
captured by the English. He was sent to St. Helena, 
and there, with the consent of the Governor, was 
transferred to an English merchant ship which was 
short handed. He was regularly engaged by the | 


was refused payment. He brought an action and was | 
met with the plea of ‘‘alien enemy’’. The judges, 
however, held that, being a neutral, his character of | 
alien enemy was only temporary, and ceased upon his | 
ceasing to form part of the enemy’s forces. ‘‘ The > 
person ’’, they said, ‘‘ who owes no national allegiance | 
to the power at war with us may by his own acts cease 
to bean enemy and become a friend: the character of | 
enemy continuing no longer than while he adheres to 
the enemies of the king’. So the sailor received his 
wages, the judges remarking that to hold otherwise | 
would have been to let in one of the ‘‘ harshest, one of | 
the most impolitic, nay, immoral, defences that ever 
was set up in a Court of Justice’’. The sailor’s claim | 
might equally well have been supported on another 
ground, viz., that an alien enemy who comes here with 
a safe conduct during the course of the war, and who 
is residing here per licentiam et sub protectionem regis 
is not to be regarded as an “‘ alien enemy ”’. 


of enemy nationality carrying on business in the enemy | 


| 
master of the ship at a wage, but on reaching England | 


neither resident nor carrying on business in the enemy 
country ”’. 


THE GREAT WAR. 


APPRECIATION (NO. 47) BY VIEILLE MOousTACHE. 
THe EASTERN THEATRE. 


EMBERG has yielded to the enemy, and with its 
recapture the fruits of the successful early cam- 
paign of our Ally in Galicia must pass again into the 
hands of the Austro-German Alliance. The moral and 
political significance of this success to the arms of 
the Central Powers must not be under-estimated. 


| What will result from the military point of view 
_ depends entirely upon the cohesion of the various 


Russian Armies operating in that region. Lemberg, 


with its central railway system, is the focus upon 
| which connection is maintained between the armies of 


our Ally that are based upon Petrograd and Moscow in 
the North and those based on Kieff and Odessa in the 
South. A cleavage of the Russian line would have 


every retrograde movement that is forced upon our 
Ally simplifies the task of the enemy if that be his pur- 
pose, which it assuredly should be. Men in their 
millions can be found by our Ally to pour into the gaps 
that a dispersion of their force would entail; but alas! 


_ we may ask, have these numbers the requisites for war? 


A new line of defence suggests itself to our Ally in 
order to hold at arm’s length the onward rush of the 


_ Austro-German armies and give time for recuperation. 


It is one of the misfortunes in war that must befall an 


army co-operating in a long line of operation for the © 


general purpose of the strategy that it may be robbed 
of the fruits of its local successes elsewhere. Thus tt 
happens that the recent victory to Russian arms on 
the Upper Dniester must be neutralised owing to 
failure to her arms further north at Rawaruska. 
Rivers roughly delineate the lines of defence and objec- 
tive of hostile armies. To cover the lines of communi- 


results that it is uncomfortable to contemplate, and — 
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cation from the bases above named up to the new lines 
of resistance that are decided upon is the marceuvre 
task of the Russian commander. The vast plains 
through which so many rivers flow, percolating marshes 
and lakes in their myriads, offer much choice of selec- 
tion. Issuing from their sources, as many of them 
from the hills of North Galicia and flowing some 
to the North and others to the South, two rivers stand 
out as suggesting lines which our Ally would do well 
to recognise as befitting for the purpose. The river 
Bug, which flows north and joins the Vistula at a 

int 31 miles below Warsaw, offers roughly a defen- 
sive line for the guarding of the northern bases, while 
the River Sereth, a tributary of the Dniester, which 
flows south, appears to fulfil requirements for the 
defence of Bessarabia and the important railway posi- 
tion at Tarnopol which guards the routes to Kieff and 
Odessa. The sources of these rivers are not far 
apart. Behind these two lines of resistance above 
indicated, but well into Russian territory, lies a tri- 
angle of forts at Lutz, Rovno and Dubno, but we have 
jearnt what value to put upon these time-honoured 
hopes of defence when once an enemy appears with 
his distinctive superiority in heavy weapons. 

The objective of modern armies is the field armies of 
their opponent. To out-manceuvre, break through, or 
envelop one flank or both is the set purpose of a com- 
mander. The steady continued retrograde imposed 
upon our Ally by vastly superior hostile numbers, both 
in armies and in munitions, has for a period given a 
set-back to the whole campaign East and West. The 
magnitude of the set-back is due, firstly, to two reasons 
—one strategical, the other tactical. As long ago as 
17 April it was pointed out in these pages that the 
Grand Duke was being tempted by the lure of the 
passes that should lead his armies into the plains of 
Hungary, and was thereby inviting punishment from 
his active enemy on his flank at Cracow. A false step 
in strategy in the face of the most perfect war machine 
in the world was bound to incur penalties. Yet there 
was time to retrieve the situation, or at any rate to 
minimise the punishment if the tactical lessons of this 
war had been taken seriously to heart. A new term 
has crept into the military vocabulary, both concise 
and expressive—the word ‘‘ consolidated’’. It be- 
tokens the perfecting of a system of defence of ter- 
rain that has been won from an enemy in order to 
secure it against all attempts made by him for re- 
capture. The subordinates of the Grand Duke, in their 
victorious movement westward in Galicia in the early 
phases of the War with an indifference born of the 
cocksureress of successive defeats of their enemy, 
were loth to entertain the idea of a counter movement 
and forestall such by consolidating ground won. And 
yet the progress of the advance was slow and afforded 
opportunity for such purpose. We remember the days 
and weeks which were spent in mastering the obstacles 
to the westward march and the difficulties that were 
found on the banks of the rivers San, the Wistoka, the 
Nida, the Dunajec, almost to the gates of Cracow. 
Russia has suffered from a want of exchange of ideas 
and exferiences with her Allies. While in the West 
the great tactical lesson has brought about an impasse 
in operations and manceuvres along the Allied front, 
we see in the Eastern theatre a constant form of 
advarce and recoil which has been to the general dis- 
advantage of the Russian Armies. As, however, this 
new German avalanche in the Eastern theatre is forced 
by circumstances to leave the main channel along which 
it has been travelling and step out upon the plains of 
Russia away from the main line of railway, we may 
question if its progress will not meet with the stop- 
page that has befallen similar thunder blows further 
north. Monster armies are slaves to transportation. 
Orce deprived of the assistance of railways their 
trials begin, and Germany has failed to meet 
them both in North and Middle Poland. We 
may «sk ourselves if the struggle for Lemberg 
would even have been initiated if our rulers had exer- 


the two theatres of war. 
last February between masters and men was a contest 
that was not lost sight of by the Great General 


The dispute on the Clyde 


Staff in Berlin. These masters of war know to an 


ounce the amount of metal we can put into a combat, 


and they have calculated to a week what the stoppage 
of munition-making would mean to our armed forces. 
While we have been talking they have been acting, 
and they will continue to be so acting so long as we 
fail to recognise that in a world war we shall not suc- 
ceed until we are prepared by sacrifice and by organisa- 
tion to meet the most extreme situations that can be 
presented. It is in the grasp of this truth that lies 
the great strength of the German nation. Our im- 
potency for offensive action in June 1915 has allowed 
the enemy to batter our Ally without mercy. He 
knows to an hour how long he can exercise his talents 
bequeathed to him in the precepts of the great 
Frederick, ‘‘ Never maltreat your enemy by halves ”’. 


MIDDLE ARTICLES. 
THE ALGERIANS. 
By Ernest Drmnet. 


A DEPUTY, M. Pauliat, has recently laid on the 
table of the Chamber a Bill automatically con- 
ferring the French nationality on the Algerians fighting 
in the present war. In the existing state of legisla- 
tion the Algerians have to apply for naturalisation even 
after serving one or several terms of five years in the 
army, and without naturalisation they not only have 
no vote in the elections, but they cannot be given an 
official employment, were it as postmen or road- 
menders. 
The Pauliat Bill is sure of a majority, and I have 
no doubt that I shall be only one in a great many to 
rejoice at its success. I have seen a great deal of the 
many Algerian wounded in Paris, and all that is likely 
to make them feel happier as members of the French 
nation ought to give pleasure to every Frenchman. 
Of course we always knew that the Algerian soldiers 
are all volunteers, and their taste and capacity for 
soldiering are familiar notions. But the idea that men 
whose country is, to speak plainly and honestly, no 
longer their own, are giving up their lives for the 
descendants of their conquerors can never be pleasant 
unless the initial wrong of the conquest be redressed by 
the most paternal treatment. Many a time have I 
watched the dark-faced soldiers loitering in our garden 
or in the military-looking courtyards of the Val-de- 
Grace, wondering about their feelings. When they are 
cheerful, one is apt to imagine that they are making 
an effort to be pleasant company ; when they are serious 
they frequently look sad. It is a great pleasure to see 
a knot of them hanging on the lips of a fluent fellow 
excited by the sunshine and by the effect of his own 
words and holding forth for hours; an impenetrable 
mystery veils the narrative and baffled curiosity breeds 
a feeling akin both to respect and to longing, but one 
gladly submits to this ‘‘ Arabian Nights ’’ superiority 
of the poor fellows. 

Yet, as we live more familiarly with the Algerian 
soldiers, we cease to think of their feelings with 
unnecessary anxiety. They are happy in their extra- 
ordinary love for the army and for their chiefs, and 
I never came across one who was sorry for having 
enlisted or thought himself an alien among the others. 
The military authorities make no distinction whatever 
between the French and Algerian soldiers; they are 
never separated in the hospital wards, and when some 
sort of segregation is made it is invariably caused by 
the pleasure the Arabs take in speaking their own 

e. No traces of superiority are to be detected 
on the part of the French soldiers, at least on this side 
of the Mediterranean. 

I suspect that things may be different in Algeria. 
Some time ago I discovered in a Marseilles-bound train 
a party of seven or eight Tirailleurs going home on a 


cised sufficient foresight to allow our Armies to play 
their part in the mutual co-operation of the Allies in 


seven days’ leave. They were playing some mysteri- 
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ous card game, or probably gambling, for the quaint 
green cards gleamed in and out of the banker’s hands 
as you see them appear and vanish on the trente et 
quarante tables at Monte Carlo, and a little pile of 
francs on a man’s knee constantly varied in height. A 
French-born Zouave from Oran, who was also going 
home on sick leave, saw me watch the Algerians with 
‘* Children, after 
‘* When they have lost 


interest, and expressed his disgust. 
all’’, he said contemptuously. 
all their money, they will sell their watch for a song’’. 


He went on to say how unbearable it was for men of 


his class in Algeria to have to obey native officers, 


‘* men of no education, who can hardly spell correctly, | 


and often compel you when they have a motif (a cause 
for punishing) against you to sit and write it down 
yourself as if you were a machine’’. 

One of the Tirailleurs was a marabout, as appeared 
from the number of religious badges on his belt; the 
Zouave offered him some wine and watched its imme- 
diate disappearance with a Mephistophelian smile, 
shrugging his shoulders when I told him he was acting 
wrongly. 

There is probably a great deal of the same feeling 
in Algeria, but in France I never saw any signs of it. 
I have not the least doubt that the ordinary trooper 
who is constantly thrown in with Algerians in the 
depots or cantonments or hospitals is now unconscious 
of any racial difference. It is well known that the 
French speak Arabic and the Arabs speak French with- 
out an accent, but the latter case is infinitely the more 
frequent. Most of the Algerians one meets speak 
French better than their comrades from the moun- 
tainous districts in the South, and some of them are so 
fluent that one is startled at suddenly hearing them 
address one as thou. But the French soldiers take 


this accomplishment as a matter of course, and resent | 


your admiration of their friends if it in the least implies 
that they are remarkable foreigners. ‘‘ Algeria is the 
other France’’, I have heard them say on several 
occasions. 

It is also of constant occurrence that a talkative man 
in a hospital, after telling you all about himself, will 
go on detailing the circumstances of the two men next 
him, and if one happens to be an Algerian he will tell 
you his story without suspecting for one instant that 
every word he says conjures up in your mind an Afri- 
can and Mussulman background. To him “‘ the com- 
rade’’ is only a badly injured man, and it is a great 
shame that he should be lying there with a wife and 
five children in his far-away home. 

The Algerians themselves never seem to think that 
the absence of a legal naturalisation makes the least 
difference to their quality as Frenchmen. When they 
are sent home they shout : ‘‘ Au revoir, Paris! au revoir, 
la France!’’ at the carriage windows with an enthu- 
siasm which cannot be feigned. I have known people 
imagine that this enthusiastic attitude itself must show 
some remote consciousness of a special relation between 
France and them. But when by frequent intercourse 
you get rid of the wonderment habitual to one race 
in the presence of another, you see how soberly 
most Algerians look upon themselves as having all the 
rights belonging not to French subjects but to French 
soldiers. It is delightful to meet some occasionally 
who are almost exacting. I know one who twice a 
week puts on his embroidered uniform and goes to 
the Val-de-Grace to complain to the dentist about his 
false teeth. ‘‘ That sort of things has to be perfect ”’, 
he tells me every time I enquire about his visits to the 
Val-de-Grace. 

I also had many a'‘conference with a dear little man 
from Mostaganem who lost his knapsack at the battle 
of the Marne and practically lost the use of an arm at 
the Eparges. In his knapsack were his medals and 
his purse containing forty-five francs. He had not 
been able to find a secretary to write about this until we 
met, but his certainty that he must get back his medals 
and money was stronger in him than in many a less 
persistent French soldier. I was also amazed and 
delighted to hear him speak of the Government in true 
French trooper’s way as they, examining the various 


his rights, and concluding with the comforting assy. 
ance that they must either give him a long furlough ang 
cure his arm or pension him off with his six hundreg 
francs, which ultimately happened. 

M. Pauliat is right: any man born on French sojj 
and fighting for France ought to be on exactly the 
same footing as all other Frenchmen, but it is a for. 
tunate circumstance that in little more than eigh 
years the Arabs of Abd-El-Kader should have become 
French enough hardly to care for naturalisation. 


WHISTLER AND THE NEW MOVEMENT. 
By C. H. Baker. 


UDGED by the kind of his work that is now ex. 
hibited at Messrs. Colnaghi and Obach’s, Whistle 
was about the farthest swing of the pendulum away 
from mural painting. Without exception his paintings 
and drawings of this type have no real decorative 
value ; on a wall they are little more than blurs of dark 
or at the best a dull ground on which spots of dark 
and little tracts of colour are justly placed. Judged 
thus, none of these exhibits would ‘‘ do ’’ at all in the 
New English Art Club, just as only few of the pictures 
now on view in Suffolk Street would be tolerable in 
this room of Whistlers. The pendulum, if we take 
New English Art Club standards as a gauge, has 
dropped back almost as far as it could towards the 
mural aspect of painting ; hung in one’s room the typi- 
| cal New English picture would assert itself as vivid, 
stimulating colour and definite pattern. From the 
door of your room you would probably get the most 
satisfying view of a Suffolk Street canvas hanging on 
the farthest wall; like a pleasant cushion, or tile, or 
bunch of flowers, it would affect a certain sector of 
| your emotions at long range. But to get anything out 
of these Whistlers you would have to place yourself 
within a few inches of their surface. 

Whistler in his day seemed daring and _ revolu- 
tionary ; I am not quite sure what he seems to-day to 
passionate advocates of the newest art. Probably he 
is considered miserably Victorian. Without taking his 
best work into account, and confining ourselves to the 
kind that is well represented in this exhibition, we 
must admit that he simply does not make the appeal of 
stimulating colour or significant rhythmic form: his 
appeal is made by mystery, subtlety and economy. It 
is astonishing, one feels, that he should smuggle in as 
much colour as he actually does, in the guise of grey- 
ness. The richness of his colour is disengaged from 
the apparently enveloping colourlessness only after 
close investigation. One of his most charming ex- 
hibits here, No. 11, will be found on analysis to con- 
tain hues of brick-red, coral pink and primrose, 
though I shall not expect anyone to believe it who has 
not scrutinised the little picture closely. The New 
English painters, on the other hand, many of whom 
have a very pleasant taste in colour, if they set out to 
use brick-red and coral pink and primrose, leave you 
in no doubt. Their colour schemes make an almost 
physical impact, as certain notes and chords make sand 
dance and shatter glass. 

It would be profitless to attempt to settle whether 
Whistler’s art is better or worse than that of the more 
modern school. The question seems to be incapable of 
settlement because so much depends on what we 
happen to need at any given time. As with most dis- 
cussions of this sort, moreover, this is one in which 
you lose on the roundabouts what you made on the 
swings. If we get a positive sensuous delight from 
the pure vivid colour of modern decorative landscape, 
such as Mr. Squire’s in the New English Art Club, we 
certainly do not derive from it what I must describe 
as spiritual satisfaction. From these little dingy 
Whistlers we get only the slightest physical emotion; 
but in that they imply an additional elusive quality, 4 
mysterious higher plane perceptible, if only one 
possessed it, to a rarer vision, they may be more satis- 
fying at the last. Ideally, I suppose, and indeed 
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express this higher quality without loss of lesser 
things ; that can compass the sensuous appeal of colour 
and design as well as the hint of spiritual content. At 
the same time, as not without bearing on our relative 
assessment of Whistler and the new decorative school, 
we must recognise this truth: Whistler is unrepeat- 
able; his nearest followers lag far behind him in ex- 
pressing the things that he stands for. On the other 
hand, and within the last three or four years, we have 
seen at least half a dozen young painters practically 
jndistinguishable as regards their skill in acquiring a 
trick of blue and purple landscape decorations. 


A SACRED PLAY FROM THE RUSSIAN. 
By JoHn PALMER. 


HE death last week of the Grand Duke Constan- 
tine of Russia means a good deal more to those 

who are working for a closer friendship between our- 
selves and our great Ally than has appeared in the 
British newspapers. He had a fine understanding of 
English literature, as his ‘‘ Hamlet”? shows. More- 
over, he served for many English readers as a con- 
spicuous reduction to absurdity of the popular British 
idea of a Russian nobleman. For many a British 
reader the discovery of a Russian nobleman who wrote 
plays had much the effect of the discovery by Mr. 
Chesterton that the medizval schoolmen discussed in 
good Latin most of the modern things which British 
authors before the war were discussing in indifferent 
English. But war has made us all less ignorant of 
Russia ; and it is possible to-day to assume that one at 
any rate of the Grand Duke’s literary achievements is 
familiar to the British public. His Scriptural drama, 
dealing with the events of Passion Week, has been 
translated into English and published by the House of 
Cassell. The book was actually in the hands of 
English readers when the news came of its author’s 
death. The Grand Duke has not lived to see the fulfil- 
ment of that new and closer alliance between English 
and Russian literature of which the signs are being 
so quickly multiplied. But already he could be 
conscious of having had a direct and personal share in 
helping to bring it about. 
I have been reading again the English version of his 
play; and I am greatly struck by a quality which, out 
of the many modern dramatic transcripts from the 
Bible we have lately had, this play of the Grand Duke 
Constantine alone possesses. We have only to remem- 
ber Herder, Mr. George Moore, Hofmansthal, M. 
Maeterlinck, and D’Annunzio, to realise that when 
a modern author is drawn to the Bible as a 
literary source we are usually confronted with an active 
desire on the part of the author to embellish the story, 
to interpret it anew, possibly to add to it a fresh signi- 
ficance, at any rate boldly to make it the vehicle of a 
personal attitude and temperament—ironic, sensuous, 
mystical, intellectual or philosophic. The last quality 
usually to be found in the modern Biblical drama is a 
satisfied confidence in the perfection and beauty of the 
material itself. It is precisely this quality which we 
find in the play of the Grand Duke Constantine—a 
quality which marks it clearly off from all its contem- 
poraries. He relies absolutely on the story as it 
unfolds from day to day. He hardly goes at all beyond 
the Scripture text. He introduces no “ novelties ”’ 
and no ‘‘sensations’’. The inevitable course of the 
foregone event is nowhere marred with arrogant intru- 
sions. The author, it is true, fills in the secular 
Roman and Jewish background from things hinted 
in the Gospel versions; but he has not sought to give 
the great drama an interest divorced from the story 
itself and its ancient significance. His inspiration has 
clearly begun and ended in the desire to present with 
dignity each stage of the cumulating tragedy, in the 
belief that no modern hand can add a syllable without 


incurring the fate of Uzza. 


upon the unaided appeal of his theme. It is a reverence 

quite unlike the tactful reverence of a man of letters 

aware that he is using the Scripture for his own 

literary purposes. Such a man is vigilant and care- 

ful. He keeps a respectful distance from his great 

theme. He shows taste in avoiding offence to the 

instincts of religious people. There is nothing of this 

self-conscious and hesitant delicacy in this version of 

the Grand Duke. There is, instead, a simple and 

direct approach of the story, wholly natural, almost 

homely. There is no suggestion that Christ or the 

saints are Beings aloof and exotic, to be nervously 

handled, to be managed with elaborate literary diplo- 

macy. There is rather that kind of familiarity of 

treatment which characterises the medieval lives of the 

saints. The reverence and dignity of this Russian 

version is instinctive and natural. It is not a manner. 

It is implied in the object which the author has set 
himself to achieve—namely, to pass the tragedy of 
Golgotha before the mind in a sequence of selected 
incidents and phrases. 

There lately was printed in this Review Coleridge’s 
celebrated ‘‘ characters’’ of France, Germany and 
England. When Coleridge yielded—with many wise 
reservations, it is true—to the attractive critical pas- 
time of generalising on national character, he once for 
all furnished all lesser men with the excuse of his 
example. The temptation at this moment of history— 
when peoples of a widely dificrent character are united 
to defend the fertile idea of nationality in Europe 
against the barren idea of Welt-Politik—to think of 
each nation as having a distinct character of its own 
in which all the diversities of its people are included is 
irresistible. It will appreciably help those observers 
who are looking for leading signs of race to compare 
this Russian play with similar undertakings of French, 
German, Italian and English authors. It helps to 
explain why the heroic achievements of the Russian 
soldier to-day frequently read like gesta from an old 
crusading chronicle. 


BIRDS AT THE FRONT. 


HE writer of the lines 

‘* Where the wood catches the thrust 
Of green slopes pricked with gold ”’ 
in the Saturpay Review last week—a British soldier 
at the Front—touched on the song of nightingales at 
Ploegsteert Wood. Many people may see in this 
merely a poetic license, but as a fact the sound and 
fury of battle is probably the last thing to scare away 
or silence nightingales and other birds of the 
‘*warbler’’ family, such as willow wrens, garden 
warblers, and blackcaps. On the contrary, nothing 
more incites these birds—notably perhaps the 
nightingale—to powerful, constant song than loud 
noise. Nightingales—which, by the way, were still 
singing in West Sussex on 20 June—never sing with 
greater passion and strength than on a railway em- 
bankment, where the ground rocks under the rush of 
heavy goods trains or fast expresses: and people who 
have studied or kept warblers in London and other 
crowded cities know that they often sing best when 
there is plenty of sound in the streets immediately 
without. 

In this connection a correspondent has sent us a 
letter from a French officer now at the Front which 
gives some fresh and delightful notes on wild life and 
nature on and round the battlefields in Northern 
France. Writing in English this officer says: 

‘* After leaving Flanders we were sent to another 
part of the front to hold trenches, and here we have 
been some days, at a mile’s distance from the 
‘Boches’. I cannot understand why they haven't 
smashed the little village to pieces yet. It is a most 
extraordinary life, I can assure you. You can have 
an exceedingly peaceful and interesting walk a hun- 
dred yards away from the enemy’s trenches, and have 
a pleasant little dinner with brother officers at 50 yards 


The kind of reverence with which his task is pursued 
is consonant with this perfect reliance of the author 


from the German outposts. 
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‘* As regards birds and Nature generally, it strikes 


me often what little impression we can make on her 

with our most powerful instruments of destruction. 

Here we are not heavily bombarded, but still there is 

a good deal of noise going on in this little valley—our 

own noise mostly—several batteries being placed in 

the neighbourhood. I shall always remember that 
when, after climbing over the hills, we came down into 
the little valley, just opposite the enemy’s position, the 
nightingale was singing beautifully, in spite of the big 
‘booms’ that filled the valley. It struck me then as 
something very unusual. But since I have had ample 
opportunities of seeing more. In the wood, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the battery, within a 
radius of a hundred yards perhaps, the blackbird and 
the thrush were singing, whilst, in the tree tops, the 
wood-pigeons were cooing as if they were enjoying 
the quiet of large forests. A little farther away in 
the same wood a pair of carrion crows had built their 
nest. In the early morning the golden oriole, that 
shy bird, could be heard almost invariably. As regards 
the other and more common birds, the greenfinch, the 
yellowhammer, the chaffinch, garden warbler, melodious 
warbler, whitethroat, they simply take no notice what- 
ever of the big reports, and do not interrupt their song 
in any perceptible way. I have taken a few notes and 
may perhaps publish them one day. 

** Still more striking, on account of the human ele- 
ment in it, was the case of that nightingale which was 
singing so beautifully in the moonlight, just in front 
of our men in a high hedge separating the French 
from the German trenches, only a few yards apart. 

‘* So, after all, you see, Nature and her shy children, 
the birds, are not very much impressed by our 
struggles, and to see them remain so undisturbed 
amongst our agitation gives one a mixed feeling of 
peace of mind and of the vanity of human effort. 
But this is philosophy perhaps, et ce n’est pas le 
moment de philosopher.”’ 

Probably what is true of the warblers, the finches, 
the oriole, and the other species is true of the great 
majority of singing birds, shy and the reverse. It is 
certainly true of one of the minutest species in Europe, 
the common wren. One has noticed that bird singing 
with extraordinary spirit in the hottest corner of a 
beat, with many guns sounding, ‘‘stops’’ tapping, 
beaters closing in and shouting; and pheasants whir- 
ring up and plumping down in all directions. But the 
wren, indeed, often appears to revel in a scene like 
this. 


SONNET. 


F it should hap, I being summoned hence 
To an unknown and all too hazardous bourne, 
One should bring news charged with this heavy sense, 
‘* He has gone farther and cannot return”? ; 
Waste not your day with weary ‘‘ Why” or 
Whence ”’ 
At grief that my young years be compted so. 
I mourn not. Nor should you. My recompense 
Grows with the years and with them yours shall 
grow. 
For England’s fairest, her most beloved lands, 
Her watchful hills, her slumbrous trees and streams, 
Shall surely teach a heart that understands 
What depth and amplitude of noble dreams 
She gives, and how content into her hands 
I yield the little life without her seems. 


Rosert NicuHois, R.F.A. 
9 May 1015. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
PUBLIC ECONOMY.—I. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


24 June. 

Sir,—During the Napoleonic wars Edmund Burke 
despaired of a posterity which should be either record. 
ing or retrospective. The fate of Mr. Gladstone, who 
for two generations personified British finance, might 
inspire a dirge from the same text. Economy which 
under his guiding hand was a glorified institution has 
passed into unwept oblivion. The middle class, to whom 
twopence off the Income Tax was a recognised bait, 
have succumbed to the working class, which appre. 
ciates subventions, and does not grudge large estab- 
lishments to administer them. Under these auspices 
our civil expenditure, apart from revenue-producing 
departments, has gone up since Mr. Gladstone’s death 
from £20,000,000 to over 459,000,000. In other 
words, we spend with one-eighth more population 
nearly £43 for every £1 which we spent before. Last 
year we entered on a struggle for our national exist- 
ence, staggering under this load, and we seem in- 
capable of any determined effort to free ourselves 
from it. 
The Coalition Government gives us the opportunity 
of a fresh start. Internal conditions have greatly 
changed since last August. Exports are much re 
duced ; business is far from brisk; the Stock Exchange 
and the Law Courts are going slow; private 
individuals are drawing in their horns; expenditure on 
public and private entertainments has shrunk to a 
minimum ; servants are few; London is empty; Scotch 
shootings are unlet. The worship of wealth has been 
replaced by the cult of service. Is Government em- 
ployment to be the only exception to this salutary and 
necessary change? Parliament, Pulpit, and Press 
have been suborned to preach economy and self-sacri- 
fice as being necessary to national success at this junc- 
ture. Food, drink, male labour, crops, fuel, petrol, 
are to be economised; private saving is to minister to 
public need; each individual is to accept a higher de- 
cision than his own as to how he can best serve the 
State. All this is excellent, but the Government 
should surely lead the way? The reverse has been 
the case. 
For the last eleven months the country has been 
“‘run’’ on the principle that the war should not 
damage any class, except the men at the Front and 
the income tax payer. The raid on alcohol lasted a 
fortnight, and was repulsed with loss; the pay of 
Government workers has been increased, without any 
obligation to save; pensions and separation allowances 
have been lavishly voted; responsibility for war damage 
has been assumed by Government; prices have been 
regulated by the purchase of food; Government has, 
in fact, for the moment become the universal foster- 
mother. Unluckily the future, and a very near future, 
has been forgotten. 
It would be rash to say that the expenditure on the 
war, however profuse, has been reckless; but the 
details of it, when they become known, will astonish 
the world. For the moment no one grudges the rise 
of war expenditure to £3,000,000 a day from 
42,000,000 in six weeks, if only we can make our 
forces superior at the point of contact and build up 
reserves which will outlast those of the enemy. But 
the cold fit will come. The whole product of the 
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to 28. Sd. is about £50,000,000 beyond the peace 
B.imates of 1914. This at 44 per cent. will not pay 
1 interest on £1,200,000,000—-the sum which we 
all have borrowed by next January. Every farthing 
srrowed beyond must be met by fresh taxation. The 
snsions to the ever-growing list of widows and 
ounded will far outweigh anything which can be ex- 
acted from new import duties, even if no longer con- 
ned to the present breakfast-table list. Where is the 
noney coming from unless we start economy at home? 
We are still waiting for guidance at this crisis on 
nat which until the Treasury became a spending de- 
bartment itself was the normal concern of the power- 
wi hierarchy in Downing Street. 

The estimates of 1915 are the echo of 1914. Take a 
ew points: The expenditure on public works and 
buildings, priced under £ 2,000,000 in 1898, claims over 
4,000,000 in a year in which not a single new con- 
act should have been made. Education costs 
{21,000,000 from Parliamentary votes, apart from 
gal rates, and the official rules for ‘‘ speeding up”’ 
fo not include an hour of compulsory drill. The vast 
penditure on the Irish Land Commission, £785,000, 
pnd Land Valuation, £587,000, sources which are 
both almost at a standstill, continues. Stationery and 
printing in a year when Parliament, Commissions, and 
public offices are working at a quarter power absorb 
£1,031,000 instead of £580,000 a few years back. 
Apparently figures are being checked; official corre- 
spondence flows unabated on trifling questions; clerks 
are being retained on peace service as if there were no 
ar at all. Ministers are eminently patriotic; there 
sno question of corruption; yet places are being filled 
and prizes are being given away as if when the bill 
has to be paid everything was to go on as before. 
Ve have only to give a moment’s thought to it to 
now that this is a dream. Let us in a subsequent 
tter attempt the awakening. 

Your obedient servant, 
MIDLETON. 


FRANCE EXPECTS—— 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 

Dear Sin,—The Abbé Dimnet has written from Paris 
avery welcome letter, warm with the chivalry that 
we all expect from his countrymen. Here, of course, 
hivalry veils criticism. We are told that ‘‘ the French 
have adapted themselves to the situation, cruel as it 
is”, and that Abbé Dimnet never hears ‘‘ any bitter 
words except when news comes of another strike in 
England ’’. Even then the blame is discriminating.” 
That it is necessary for the British public to visualise 
the sufferings of France and Belgium is proved by two 
of your British correspondents, who seem to be 
uumoved by the quotations I gave from eye-witnesses, 
Mr. Frederic Harrison and the Paris correspondent of 
“The Referee ’’’. After ten and a half months of war 
Mr. C. J. A. mentions with pride ‘‘ our curious social 
system ’’, which ‘‘ has created a nation of sporting 
idividualists, quite incapable of being organised in 
the French or German sense”. If Mr. C. J. A. 
believes that the British Army is one of sporting 
individualists he knows nothing whatever about military 
discipline. The Battle of Mons was fought by British 
tops whose training had been longer and more 
thorough than that of the Germans. Besides, the 
British respect for law is a proof of our national respect 
® compulsion. The nation accepted the Parliament 
Act and ‘the Insurance Act, though both were hated 
bya big majority of the people. Equitable compulsion 
{ war-labour and in military affairs has yet to be 
ited because few politicians have a wish to condemn 
by Act of Parliament their old false teaching. 


Mr. C. J. A. believes that ‘‘ neither the French nor 
the British Army would be able to fight at all’ but for 
‘‘ the kind permission of the British Navy’’. Yet the 
French would have fought if the British Empire had 
remained neutral, in accordance with Germany’s 
hopes. Both Mr. C. J. A. and Mr. Arthur L. Salmon 
forget that the British Navy has powerful naval allies, 
and that these allies have been of enormous use for 
several years to our own country. But for them we 
should have been obliged to build two additional fleets 
—one to dominate the Mediterranean and one to domi- 
nate the seas protected for us by the Japanese Navy. 
Japan has been an invaluable ally, both before and 
during the war. And why should we brag about the 
self-evident greatness of the British Navy, since its 
work is as essential to us all as daily bread? There 
would have been no strikes had its wonderful efficiency 
been doubted ; and many persons forget even now that 
our vast Navy cannot be decisive in a tremendous Con- 
tinental war. Between Trafalgar and Waterloo there 
were ten formidable years. Is Mr. C. J. A. a reader 
of the Radical newspapers? 

Your correspondents get an excellent answer from 
Mr. Frederic Harrison: ‘‘ I confess I felt amongst the 
French as if our countrymen in khaki out there were 
‘doing their bit’ with all their might, but that our 
countrymen in civil dress at home were not thought to 
be ‘ doing their all’. And it is ‘ our all’ that we must 
put into this bout, or we go under as a great and free 
people’’. Nothing but good can come to us if we 
make it a habit to look upon every detail of British 
policy not as a thing to be approved merely by our- 
selves, but as a thing which has an effect on a partner- 
ship. Insularity has no rightful place in the fearful 
drama of this war. When Lord Milner spoke as a true 
ally on the imperative needs of a genuine National 
Service, a Radical newspaper made a very insular 
attack on his truth, as if France and Russia and 
Belgium had no right to be present in a British plea for 
thoroughness. M. Jean Cruppi, the former French 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, contributes to the 
‘*Matin’’ an account of the impression he gained 
during his recent visit to England :-— 

‘* Our English friends are not troubled with an ex- 
cessive gift of imagination. Hard facts are needed in 
order to bring them to a sense of realities. In this 
present war it has taken them some time to realise that 
the superb effort represented by the British Navy on 
sea had to be supplementéd by a supreme effort on 
land. Under the impulse of men like Mr. Asquith and 
Lord Kitchener this effort is being made to the full. 
After 1c months of war the visitor to England is sur- 
prised less by what remains to be accomplished than 
by the work already done. Everything had to be 
created, both the man and the gun’”’. 

On Monday evening a daily newspaper published a 
quotation from M. Jean Cruppi labelled ‘‘ Shells, More 
Shells’. It ran thus: ‘‘ Workmen of England, it is 
you who arm this people united in the will to fight and 
to conquer. Listen to Mr. Lloyd George, who told 
you at Manchester of the fine example which the 
French workmen are setting you. Would not you, 
who are so proud and so free, be the first victims of 
the Prussian will? Henceforth delays will be attri- 
buted to you. Spare no effort in providing bucklers 
for the arms of your valiant comrades. All England 
expects it of you”’. 

This was quoted from an article in the ‘‘ Matin’”’. 
Who can fail to see that any such appeal from abroad 
published in England is a proof that genuine National 
Service has been delayed far too long? A Liberal 
commentator finds comfort in the thought that we can- 
not do ‘‘in ten months what the Germans have been 
secretly preparing to do since 1911, after forty years 
of ruthless militarism’’. Note the word “ secretly *’, 
and compare it with the brutal candour of Germany’s 
warnings. 

Is it not untiring self-criticism, not self-applause, 
that the British nation needs during her partnership in 
a life-or-death crusade? The achievement of France 
has been of supreme importance to every Englishman, 
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. . | 
not only because it has enabled Lord Kitchener to train 


vast armies thoroughly, but also because the attitude 
of our Allies towards problems of the settlement will be 
determined by what they have done month after month 
from the first day of their wonderful sufferings. 
Believe me, yours faithfully, 
WALTER SHAW SPARROW. 


‘“MR. KIPLING’S STIRRING 
APPEAL ”’. 

To the Editor of the SarurpAy REVIEW. 

Army and Navy Club. 


Sir,—Referring to the report on 22 June of 
Mr. Kipling’s magnificent speech, I can only say that 
on every topic on which he has touched he has hit the 
right nail on the head. 

As I have been distributing literature, and have in 
consequence been every other day almost since the 
war began into farmhouses and cottages, and into 
miners’ houses, I claim to know, or ought to know, 
some of the ideas of the people on the subjects of 
which Mr. Kipling so splendidly speaks. 

He mentions voluntary service, ‘‘ in which I dare- 
say a good many of you do not believe”’. 

If ‘“‘you’’ means the people he is very right, for 
they now say to me, ‘‘ When is conscription coming, 
to make things fair’’? and those young men who 
‘‘tremble on the brink and fear to launch away’”’ 
growl, ‘‘ Why should I go when Tom and Bill remain? 
Like as not one of them will get my job’’. And, again, 
they constantly declare, ‘‘1’m quite willing to go if 
I’m wanted, and if they (the Government) really want 
me they’ll come an’ fetch me, an’ that will make it 
fair for all’’. I have pointed out, and they thoroughly 
believe me, what the difference is likely to be as re- 
gards pay, pension, and honour between those who 
voluntarily enlist and those who may be compelled to 
go. There will be a rush to the Colours in these parts 
when it becomes known that compulsion is likely to 
be a fait accompli. 

Mr. Kipling spoke of our having rejected national 
service ‘‘in time of peace’’. 

There is not a farmer, a farm labourer, or a miner 
whom I have come across who does not now regret 
our having done so, and they all thoroughly agree with 
what shortly follows, viz. : ‘‘ The system by which we 
are meeting that war has shown itself to be grossly 
unfair ’’. 

Again, he says, ‘‘It is folly for any fit man.... 
to wait on, as some men are waiting, in the hope 
of compulsion being introduced ’’, but that is exactly 
what, not some men, but hundreds, I might say 
thousands of men, are at this moment doing. 

With regard to his statement that ‘‘if these ”’ (viz., 
‘‘our strength and our own will ’’) “‘ fail the alterna- 
tive for us is robbery, rape of women, etc.’’, I never 
come across any man who can imagine that such things 
could happen, because they firmly believe that Eng- 
land can never be invaded—except by Zeppelins. 

Again, Mr. Kipling says, ‘‘ We have no reason to 
believe that she (Germany) will break up suddenly and 
dramatically as a few (the italics are mine) people 
believe ’’. I assure Mr. Kipling that this is not the 
belief of a ‘‘few’’ people, but of the majority of the 
working classes. 

For some time after the beginning of the war and 
during many years before it, when I was doing my 
best for Lord Roberts’s scheme, I have frequently had 
this said to me, ‘‘ What if the Germans do come, we 
shall be as well off under them as under the Govern- 
ment’. And again, ‘‘ What have I to lose if they 
come ”’? and again, ‘‘ They must have ‘herds’ and 
they must have ploughmen, so they’ll keep us two on ’’. 
Now, however, I feel that, from having read of the 
doings of the enemy in France and Belgium, they 
understand what they will lose. If they only could be 
disillusioned concerning the impossibility of invasion the 
recruiter’s task would be much easier. 


THOUGHTS ON 


If the men of N. Northumberland could on} 
in the fact that, as Mr. Kipling said, the Conquer 
Belgians ‘“‘have no more property, no more tik 
than cattle, and that they cannot lift a hand to pro 
the honour of their women’”’; if we could on 7 
them to believe Mr. Kipling’s assurance that a 
refinement of outrage which is within the compac’ 
German imagination will be inflicted on us ”: if ie 
would only understand that ‘‘ there is no 
possible ’’, and that such would be their fate “tj, 
fold’ were Germany victorious, I do not think thy 
would hold back longer. 

Mr. Kipling is very right when he says, “ Publ 
opinion is hardening against the parents, wives, 
tions, and employers who directly or indirectly are 
keeping these men back ’’, and he might have adde 
hardening also as regards the wives whose husbands 
have ‘“‘gone”’, against the loafers, slackers, ay 
excuse-makers who remain. 

In N. Northumberland farmers’ sons drive Motors, 
men in farmsteads ‘‘ wait to be fetched ’’. Only th 
miner, who is an intelligent, patriotic, and up-to 
man, is awake. The greater part of Northumberlayj 
north of Morpeth is still asleep. 

Yours, etc., 
BuckLe, 
Lt.-Colonel (retired), 


THE LESSON OF ORGANISATION. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
22 June 10915, 
Sir,—There are welcome indications at ia we 
are beginning as a nation to understand and appr 
ciate the value of scientific organisation as opposed 
to a muddling, happy-go-lucky, hoping-for-the-bes 
method of procedure tempered occasionally witha 
wild, incoherent outburst of energy. It is therefor 
imperative that the country as a whole should gng 
the fundamental principles upon which organisation 
of national resources is based, especially in such a 
emergency as the present, when mistakes produce fa 
graver consequences than in ordinary conditions. Th 
Roman adage has it that it is lawful to learn eva 
from an enemy. In the present instance German 
can unhesitatingly be chosen as a model good enougt 
for us to copy, for Germany has devoted at least: 
quarter of a century to what we aspire to accomplit 
in a few weeks. Herein lies a very great dangt 
which can be guarded against only by the deepes 
thinking on the part of those at the head of affairs 
If we have to learn quickly the value of organisatio 
we must first of all thoroughly realise the methd 
which has been adopted with success in Germafj 
before we can venture to introduce any improvements 
and attempt any innovations. The fact that th 
British temperament as a whole may differ from th 
German has nothing whatever to do with the poiit 
beyond making it more difficult, perhaps, for us asi 
nation to understand in what the strength of Germaty 
consists. The conditions that prevailed in Germaij 
for the last twenty-five years were ideal for nationd 
organisation and preparation for war. The Kaise 
was sufficiently powerful to constitute in himself 4 
national centre on which everything pivoted. This 
ensured the necessary cohesion for the successfil 
working of subordinate ideas in harmony with tht 
central scheme of which the Kaiser was the embotk 
ment. Whatever his faults and his shortcomings 
there is no doubt that the Kaiser sacrificed everything 

to what he regarded as his duty—the necessity 
securing the highest efficiency and perfection of th 
machinery of organisation. Without scruple or pil 
he abandoned his closest associates the moment thej 
were weighed in the balance and found wanting, thw 
obviating the possibility of gross incompetence on # 
part of the highly placed, no matter what their sphert 
Without this it is impossible to get the full value 9 


organisation. 
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Turning from Germany to the present state of affairs 
, this country, it needs but little reflection to see a 
ossible serious danger that may arise in the imme- 
Wate future, Owing to the absence of a sufficiently 
jowerful central authority that can lop off at one 
ow incompetence and inefficiency in high places. To 
brgue that it is disloyal to criticise is absurd. What 
e country must have at such a crisis as the present 
t. the very highest efficiency. A National Govern- 
ment is excellent in theory, but only on the inexorable 
condition that the best minds are in charge of affairs, 
and that those who are found wanting are dealt with 
ruthlessly and immediately. 

Yours, etc., 

ARTHUR LOVELL. 
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ECHOES OF HORACE IN THE RECRUITING 


POSTERS. 
To the Editor of the SarurDay REVIEW. 
22 June 1915. 


Sir,—It might amuse some of the members of the 
Public Schools Battalion to cap these quotations from 
Horace. 

POSTER. 

“It is better to face the bullets in the trenches than 

be killed by a bomb at home.”’ 

Horace, Odes III. 2. 
yN “Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori: 
: Mors et fugacem persequitur virum, 


IEW. Nec parcit imbellis juventae 
ne IIS, Poplitibus timidoque tergo.”’ 
at last we POSTER. 
ind appre™™® “To the Young Women of London: Is your ‘ Best 
S opposi Boy’ in Khaki? If not, don’t you think he ought 
or-the-bes to be? ”’ 
y witha Horace, Odes I. 8. 

therefore “Lydia, dic, per omnes 
ruld grasp Te deos oro, Sybarin cur properes amando 
anisation Perdere; cur apricum 
2 such a Oderit campum, 
roduce far Cur neque militaris 
ons. Thy Inter aequales equitat?”’ 
carn Om Yours obediently, 

Germany A. KEENE. 
enougt Abbot’s Court. 
at least 2 
ccomplist 
at dange THE HEAD-LINE AND PLACARD PEST. 
f = To the Editor of the SaturDAy REVIEW. 
_ June 1915. 
method $i,—The placards or posters announcing bogus battles, 
Germany mighty victories over, and gigantic slaughterings of, the 
-ovementsg Austrian and German armies have been, as I wrote last 
that thm Week, a disgrace to London, and a source of mischief, weak- 
from the 2€8s, and deception to the country for ten months past. But 
the poist the placards or posters of the more egregious and sensa- 
r us asim tional organs of the London Press, screaming false tidings 
German} of victories, have not been the only offenders against truth 
and decency. The modern absurd custom of head-lines 
nation is hardly less—if less—detestable. Among the worst 
¢ Kaistil offenders in this are some of the Sabbath sensation-mongers. 
nimself 4 Some of these now employ as many as eight, nine, ten, 


leven, twelve—I have noticed as many as thirteen !—head- 
lines with which to dress up a few items of ‘‘ news”. The 
fect of this display of head-lines is to put credulous readers 
ina constant condition of excitement and apprehension. 
Moreover, the thing is so senseless-—so essentially absurd. 
Why, in huge black print at the top of a column of “ news ”, 
peat and emphasise in advance the very ‘‘ news” 
Which is printed immediately beneath? It is cheap and easy 

the point of view of those who dress up for sale the 
sisational prints, but how does it heip the reader? What 
should we think if the SaruRDay REVIEW, at the top of one 
fits articles, printed a long row of head-lines emphasising 
and reiterating with raucous yells eight or ten or thirteea 
statements made in the article printed immediately beneath ? 
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The sensation-monger may reply that this is the only way 
to ‘‘ focus the news ’’, or the only way to hit his public in 
the eye or pocket. It may be the only way—though I doubt 
it—but I cannot help hoping that the public will slowly and 
surely awake to the truth: that it will resent these sensa- 
tional and excruciating head-lines, as it is growing to find 
out and despise those placards and posters which for ten 
months past have confused and deceived credulous people 
as to the true state of things. 

Yours faithfully, 
AN OLD-FASHIONED JOURNALIST. 


FIGHTING IN FLANDERS: TO-DAY AND 
FORMERLY. 


To the Editor of the SarurDay Review. 
Dublin, 24 June 1915. 

Sir,—In the latter part of the eighteenth century a 
brilliant but unfortunate Irishman, one Thomas Dermody 
(a native of Co. Clare), who was well known in London 
literary circles, and, dying in 1779, is buried in a church- 
yard at Lewisham, happened to be at one time of his 
chequered life in Flanders fighting, like so many of his 
countrymen then and now, in the English Army. He wrote 
some very fine poetry, and in some of these poems (published 
in London in 1808) I find lines descriptive of his impressions 
of Flanders and of the scenes and sights there and then 
witnessed by him. His descriptions are in many respects 
particularly appropriate to the present day. Probably the 
following are most characteristic : 


‘* And as in Flanders’ shattered map I trace 
Each signal spot, each memorable place 
Where, sluiced in every vein and steeped in gore, 
Grim Death himself the English standard bore— 
Here point to Dunkirk’s strength, or here display 
Calais’ dread plain or Ghent’s immortal day— 
The pictur’d scenes still bid my spirit glow 
And crush with iron hand the felon foe.” 


Such was Dermody’s description of fighting in Flanders. 
How much more truly can Flanders be described to-day as 
‘* sluiced in every vein and steeped in gore”’! To-day, as 
then, ‘‘Grim Death himself the English standard bore ’’. 
Over Dermody’s grave is a tomb with this inscription :— 


‘No titled birth had he to boast: 
Son of the desert—Fortune’s child, 
Yet not by frowning Fortune crossed. 
The miser on his cradle smil’d. 
He joyed to con the fabling page 
Of prowessed chiefs and deeds sublime, 
And even essay’d in infant age— 
Fond task !—to weave the wizard rhime. 
And though fell passion sway’d his soul, 
By Prudence seldom ever won 
Beyond the bounds of her control, 
He was dear Fancy’s favoured son. 
Now a cold tenant does he lie 
Of this dark cell, all hushed in song, 
While Friendship bends with streaming eye, 
As by his grave she wends along. 
On his cold clay let fall a tear, 
And cries, ‘ Though mute, there is a poet here ’.”’ 


This inscription is on the grave of Dermody at the old 
parish church of Lewisham. He died in London on 
15 July 1779. 

Yours truly, 
R. I. Ketty. 


HAMLETS IN THE WAR. 


To the Editor of the SaturDay Review. 
23 June rors. 
Sir,—Hamlet is an Englishman. Shakespeare saw him 
as such, with the result that in the character of the Prince 
of Denmark he has consummated a study of the English, 
or, as we must now call it, the British temperament with its 
inherent racial idiosyncrasies. 
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We are a nation of Hamlets, and, as never before, we 
stand revealed in all our Hamlet-like irresolution—our 
infirmity of purpose and fatal habits of self-pity and intro- 
spection. Like the Scriptural ass, we crouch between the 
burdens, either of which seems grievous to be borne. When 
confronted by a great crisis we must needs philosophise and 
seek the why and the wherefore of things. ‘‘ Examples 
gross as earth ’’ exhort us to supreme action, but the native 
hue of resolution is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
thought, and we remain paralysed by the sense of what our 
German foes call welt-schmerz. Shall we or shall we 
not have compulsion? Aye, there’s the rub! Ought we 
or ought we not to intern all aliens? If we do, let us draw 
distinctions between Lazarus and Dives, naturalised and un- 
naturalised. The anglicised baronet and banker are less 
dangerous than the barber and the waiter! Besides, even if 
a German’s word is as bad as his bond, no danger need be 
apprehended on that account, since all issues will be decided 
on the battle-field! Is it advisable to mark our sense of 
horror at Germany’s vile methods of submarine warfare by 
ejecting our prisoners of war from ‘‘ Donnington Halls ” 
and by feeding them on the same rations as our own 
soldiers? Perhaps; but then Germany might make reprisals, 
and so let us wait until the war is over, and then in all 
probability we shall make suitable representations to the 
Hague Conference. 

An Oliver Cromwell would have grappled resolutely with 
the situation at the outset by adopting a course of action 
somewhat on the following lines: He would have interned 
every alien man, woman, and child, naturalised or not, with- 
out regard for wealth or position—the merchant and banker, 
the baronet and Privy Councillor, the barber and waiter, all 
would have fared alike. He would have hanged two German 
prisoners of war for each British soldier murdered. For 
every merchant vessel sunk or open town bombed by Zep- 
pelins, a cash equivalent would have been exacted out of 
German funds or property in this country. 

The streets of London, and, for all I know, of provincial 
cities as well, are full of military-aged business men of the 
upper and middle classes sheltering themselves behind badges 
inscribed with the words ‘‘ On War Service ’’. These shirkers 
—there is no other word for them—ought to be holding rifles, 
not pens; manipulating field-guns, not typewriters; handing 
out ammunition, not merchandise. If their employers refuse 
to release them, or make unconscionable terms of release, 
then where the offence is there let the great axe fall. The 
Government should come down on these employers with a 
heavy hand. According to Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s estimate, 
only 10 per cent. of the total male population of the British 
Islands have joined the Army. It is a lamentable fact that 
we are an unimaginative race. We seem to be utterly in- 
capable of realising the full significance of this war or of 
visualising its horrors. Our country has not been devastated, 
our women and children have not been violated, our civilians 
have not been tortured and butchered. God’s in his 
Heaven: all’s well with the British Empire! Oh, lame and 
impotent conclusion! With what philosophy do we bear the 
sorrows of our friends! 


Many persons are obsessed by— 


** Some craven scruple 
Of thinking too precisely on the event : 
A thought which quartered hath but one part wisdom 
And ever three parts coward ”’. 


Our statesmen glibly talk about “ smashing the Prussian 
military caste”. This ‘“ military caste’ does not exist. 
It is merely a figment of the British brain. We are fighting 
against a ferocious, fanatical nation, of which every man, 
woman, and child is-organised for war. We were not 
prepared for war in August 1914; we are not properly 
organised for war in June 1915. Hazlitt was right in saving 
“It is we who play Hamlet’. But the sooner we leave 
that character out of our repertoire the better will it be for 
the British Empire and the world at large. 


Yours obediently, 


REVIEWS. 
DARWIN AND HIS RELATIVES. 


“Emma Darwin: A Century of Family Letters, 179)_ 
1896.” Edited by her daughter, Henrietta Lig 
field. 2 vols. Illustrated. Murray. 21s. net, 


delightful volumes are admirably edited 
Charles Darwin’s third daughter and foug 
child ; they contain a rich and varied selection of lett, 
from three generations of three distinguished family 
—the Allens, the Wedgwoods, and the Darwins. Px 
families have done more than these to improve moden 
England with art and thought, with gifted childm 
and well-balanced minds. John Bartlett Allen, yy 
lived from 1733 to 1803, was the father of two so 
and eight daughters: a modern family in its prolif 
chivalry to the gentler sex. The eldest child, Elin. 
beth, in 1792, married the younger Josiah Wedgwooj: 
and by 1808, in their home at Maer, Staffordshire 
there were four sons and four daughters. It was the 
youngest child Emma (1808-1896) who in 1839 married 
our greatest naturalist, Charles Darwin (1809-1883) 
and became the mother of ten children. Darwin; 
father married Susannah, daughter of the elder Josia 
Wedgwood, who in 1764 married his cousin Sanh 
Wedgwood, so that Charles Darwin and his wife wer 
cousins. 

The second daughter of John Bartlett Allen was th 
second wife of Sir James Mackintosh, the freakig 
statesman and historian, who wrote and spoke againg 
his own country during the Napoleonic times, ani 
whose character veered like a weather-vane. Hi 
young sister-in-law, Jessie Allen, said of him that his 
mind saw heaven in great affections and in high mord 
feelings, but that he never put foot into it because his 
thoughts came never from the heart. Many idealists 
of our own day are of a piece with Sir James Mackie 
tosh. A morality fond of words is very often th 
mark of decadent egotism. But Mackintosh did on 
good and brave act, according to these volumes. He 
introduced Wordsworth to his fierce critic, Jeffrey, 
and in a few hours the blue bird and the hawk became 
excellent friends. ‘‘ We are fire and water”’, said 
Wordsworth, when Sir James offered himself asa 
peacemaker. ‘‘If we meet we shall only hiss 
Besides, Jeffrey has been doing his utmost to destroy 


me.’’ ‘‘ But he has not succeeded ’’, answered Sit 
James, ‘‘and he is really one of your greatest 
admirers’’. Upon that he took Wordsworth by the 


shoulders and turned him round to Jeffrey and left 
them together. ‘‘ The two enemies liked one another's 
company so much that when the rest of the patty 
broke up at past eleven they remained talking together 
with Sir James, discussing poets, orators and novelists, 
till one o’clock ”’. 

Jessie Allen married Sismondi the historian, 4 
courtier of the old school, with ruffles and lace ani 
pomp in his mannered urbanity. Mme. Sismonti 
writes chatty, charming letters, and ler views on the 
great have much in common with Thackeray’s. She 
notes, for example, that intellectuals at a dinner are 
often exceedingly dull. ‘‘I would much rather read 
their works’’, she says; ‘‘ that is surer than their 
society, which fails in giving one pleasure at least si 
times for once that it succeeds’. Even the once “is 
seldom equal to one’s expectation’’. Yet Jessie met 
Mme. de Staél, a cataract of eloquence, a learned i 
undation that swept a dinner party off its head and feet 
Imagine three Macaulays in a spate of words, 
you know then the wonderful bluestocking who over 
whelmed Goethe. Jessie Sismondi ought to have beet 
thankful to the silent great who kept iheir talk for theit 
books. In seven words she went far into the character 
of Byron, who “‘ did not look ill-natured till he spoke - 
Chapter V. in the first volume is brave and boyish 
with some good letters written by Tom Wed 
from Waterloo and from Paris. Tom, a lad of seven 
teen, was ensign in the Scots Fusilier Guards. His 


first letter was scribbled the day after Waterloo. He 
fought also on the 16th of June at Quatre Bras. 


Harrorp ERsKINE. 


“‘ Very hard fighting ’’ is the description he gives 
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ye battles. “‘ We lost only a few men from the 
shells, and we lay ail night in the field without any 
ver in consequence of our baggage being left 
hehind”’. ‘‘ The Duke of Wellington told us that he 
never saw soldiers behave so well as the Guards at 
Vaterloo.’’ 

In a letter from Mrs. Josiah Wedgwood, date 
13 August, there are some queer touches of British 
crankiness. She regards “‘ all war’”’ as ‘‘a violation 
of right’, and her sympathies are so Napoleonic that 
she bemoans the part played by England. ‘* Since we 
engaged so wickedly in the war at all, etc.” Yes, 
there is plenty of character in the letters, and their 
social history is varied and sparkling. In the autumn 
of 1815, at Paris, Fanny Allen met a Russian officer, 
“moustached and painted to the eyes’’, who tried to 
make love to her. The women of France ‘‘ always 
spoke well of the English and otherwise of the 
Prussians, who they said took everything 4 point de 
répée”’. Under the date 1827 there is a lively picture 
€dg wood, of Edward Irving drawn by Charlotte Wedgwood. 
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HTordstin “Mr. Irving gave a prayer of an hour’s length, which 
was thei js, 1 think, more than twice too long. Moreover, his 
39 marriel HE praying is so theatrical as to be disagreeable—a much 
a worse fault in praying than in preaching. There was 
Pree Joss a immense crowd, and quite a riot at one time made 
a Se by the people outside breaking in.”’ 
Wife Darwin’s correspondence—which includes several of 
Wat HF his love-ietters—does justice to his big, gentle charac- 
n was tei Not one of the great Victorians wears so well as 
freakin he. The more we hear about him the more we love 
ce agains and admire his beautiful modesty and his perfect 
mes. aa sincerity. There is not a blemish in his family life, 
oak His and family life always is the most searching test of 
1 that hi character that men of genius face from day to day, not 
oh sel often with much glory. The danger zone in Darwin’s 
coun home affairs was his humble patience in truth-seeking, 
idealiss which carried him away from his wife’s Unitarian 
Mackie religion. On this subject she wrote two letters to him, 
vften the and it seemed to her that his belief in evolution put 
did on God further off. But there was no disunion. Darwin 
nes, Hef WA too wise to be a dogmatist; his gentle, serene 


genius travelled meekly through innumerable facts to 
anew Garden of Eden, where ages of growth and 
change transmuted base forms of life into progressive 
variations. It mattered little to him what unfriendly 
critics thought of his teaching. His principal aim was 


Jeffrey, 
< became 


- be to teach himself ; the rest he left with confidence to the 
of posterity. Perhaps his wife’s fear of evolu- 
evel tion may have had some influence on his truth-seeking, 
by the for he lived in her devotion. Here and there his work 
and lef had a gap through which a foe could creep; and these 
nothers @ c@Sional gaps may have been concessions made by 
e patty him, perhaps, unconsciously, after a talk with Mrs. 
ogethe Darwin. Intellectual sympathy at home in his research 
walle might have added to his books a philosophic confidence 
which would have sheltered itself less often behind too 
ig many battalions of collected facts. Very often Darwin 
ce and Woted more than his clairvoyant genius needed, as if 
‘smondi § “stressed by a near criticism that threw him back on 
py defence when he ought to have been marching forward 
; She 4 new position. In 1859 he wrote as follows to 
sr read . 1 wish you knew how I value you; and what an 
» their Mexpressible blessing it is to have one whom one can 
ast six “Ways trust, one always the same, always ready to 
ce “is 8ive comfort, sympathy, and the best advice. God 
ie met Yess you, my dear, you are too good for me”’. 
red in In one of her early letters (vol. ii., p. 173) she says 
feet. ‘© him: ‘‘It seems to me also that the line of your 
;, and Pursuits may have led you to view chiefly the difficulties 
_ over one side, and that you have not had time to con- 
e been @ Sider and study the chain of difficulties on the other, 
r their but I believe you do not consider your opinion as 
racter fOrmed. May not the habit in sgientific pursuits of 


sake”. believing nothing till it is proved influence your mind 


oyish # ‘0 much in other things which cannot be proved in the 
Same way, and which, if true, are likely to be above 
seven’ Ur comprehension? I should say also that there is a 
His er in giving up revelation which does not exist 
He § 0 the other side, that is the fear of ingratitude in cast- 


ing off what has been done for your benefit, as well as 
for that of the world, and which ought to make you still 
more careful, perhaps even fearful, lest you should 
me" have taken all the pains you could to judge 

This letter throughout comes from a very devoted 
woman whose mind, owing to its faith and education, 
could not give to Darwin’s work a companionship of 
busy, whole-hearted divination equal and similar to 
that which Renan lost when his sister died. It was in 
1870 that Mrs. Darwin wrote as follows to her 
daughter Henrietta about one of the chapters in ‘‘ The 
Descent of Man’’: ‘‘ I think it will be very interesting, 
but that I shall dislike it very much as again putting 
God further off’’. As late as 1888 she said, ‘* the 
fact is that I do not care about the higher education 
of women, though I ought to do so”’. But such con- 
trasts between the minds of wives and husbands are 
common in all biography. It is the lot of genius to be 
lone and lonely. Darwin’s gratitude for all help, for 
all encouragement, is shown very touchingly in these 
volumes. There are delightful letters to his boys, who 
cheered him with their success and with their sym- 
pathetic understanding. His daughter Henrietta helps 
him to read his proof-sheets, and her suggestions are 
received as excellerit. ‘‘I have adopted the greater 
number, and I am sure that they are very great im- 
provements. Some of the transpositions are most 
just. You have done me real service; but, by Jove, 
how hard you must have worked, and how thoroughly 
you have mastered my MS.’’. Together they made 
so many corrections in the proofs of ‘‘ The Descent of 
Man”’ that they ran up a bill of £128! Darwin 
received £1,470 from an edition of 4,500 copies. 

Altogether these letters are charmed with many and 
varied interests. They are bedside books to be kept 
with Lamb and Montaigne. In every letter there is 
something that sets thought in movement. For ex- 
ample, Carlyle tells W. E. Darwin, the eldest son, 
that Cardinal Newman “‘ has no occiput ’’, and ‘‘ hopes 
to creep into heaven under the Pope’s petticoats ’’. 
No occiput! Have you ever met a confirmed pacifist 
with a back to his head? As a rule idealists of every 
sort have shallow heads behind. Again, Darwin dis- 
likes Mrs. Carlyle because of ‘‘an hysterical sort of 
giggle ’’, and because he cannot think “‘ that Jenny is 
either quite natural or lady-like’’. ‘‘She is not an 
unconscious person’’, and ‘‘I am not able to under- 
stand half the words she speaks, from her Scotch pro: 
nunciation’’. Lady Derby speaks of the Duke of 
Wellington (vol. ii., p. 311). Never had she heard 
him say an unkind word. Once when she was walk- 
ing with him the Duke stopped to soothe a crying 
boy. He put his hand on the lad’s head and told him 
not to weep; the boy stopped dead, and Wellington 
said, ‘‘ I can always stop a crying child ’’. 

We are struck particularly by the friendliness of all 
the letters. These families are so united that they do 
not seem to be relations. Aged aunts are winsome in 
their sympathies; and the young write to them as if a 
year had 365 Christmas Days. Here and there the 
note of sentiment is repeated too much; but kindness 
and liveliness and humour are the ruling qualities. 


THE LITTLE FLOWERS OF A LIFE. 
By Lucian THE LEss. 

“Poems of Henry King, D.D., sometime Bishop of 
Chichester.” Now first collected from various 
sources and edited by Lawrence Mason. Pub- 
lished by Humphrey Milford on behalf of the 
Yale University Press. 6s. net. 

In the Garden of the Palace, Chichester. The year is 
1666. Dr. Henry King, seated; to him enter 
Izaak Walton. 

Watton: A right good morrow to your Lordship, 
this fair spring day! As my business occasioned me 


to Chichester, I have put on a boldness to thank you 
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in my proper person for the notable letter that you 


writ me concerning ‘“‘The Life of Mr. Richard 
Hooker ’’, our great English Divine ; as well to satisfy 
myself of your happiness and comfort in a position 
from which, during the late troubles, you were so 
rudely expelled. 

Dr. Kine: Honest Izaak, I thank you both for your 
courtesy and your remembrance. What an ensample 
did that holy man bequeath us of judgment and polity 
and all Christian virtues! And how signally have we 
stood in need of it during the reign of the saints, self- 
styled and canonized! True, that tyranny is overpast. 
Yet I am not sure our poor heads be not too bruised to 
wear the mitre with the former sense of security and 

ace. 
rr Good Doctor King, take comfort; seeing 
that now for five years the son of our martyred 
Sovereign hath sate in safety on his throne, and our 
Church of England is restored to her ancient preroga- 
tives. 

Dr. Kinc: I know it, honest Izaak; but I was too 
near the heart of our sufferings to forget them readily. 
Happy they who, even as yourself, could follow private 
paths with tranquillity, in the exercise of benevolence 
and of a harmless pastime ; or who, like worthy Doctor 
Thomas Browne of Norwich, could shut out the din of 
civil discord by profound immersion in the study of 
Nature. 

Watton: Ah—if your Lordship had but been a 
fisher, now, of trouts as well as of men, how had your 
anxieties been lightened! Truly, the latter pursuit is 
so arduous, methinks it cries aloud to be tempered by 
the amenity of the former, especially when your epis- 
copal angling was—and is, for aught I know—in 
troubled waters. Yet do I recall that your Lordship 
had at least one solace, being born, as ingenious Mr. 
Cowley said, ‘‘ for love and for a muse ’’. 

Dr. Kinc: Name it not, my good friend! What 
have I, a Bishop in his seventh decade, to do with 
such things—save only to forget them? 

Watton : We can hardly forget that which is a part 
of our being. And if you could forget it for yourself, 
I cannot forget it for you; having lately happened on 
this slender volume of poems (he produces a book) 
which Masters Marriot and Herringman have rescued 
from the perils of oblivion; a posy of most fragrant 
flowers, I assure you. 

Dr. Kine: The piratical rogues! What, may not a 
gentleman commit his thoughts to verse for the delec- 
tation of his intimates and the relief of his o’er- 
burthened heart, but these knaves must needs vul- 
garise them by the sordid process of the Press! This, 
in good sooth, is the vaunted liberty of printing, to 
steal and market to the public what was meant for the 
judicious handling and attention of a few. 

Watton : Good Doctor, take it not so hardly. The 
doors of your Cathedral at Chichester are open to all 
men when you preach God’s word—why, then, grudge 
to them the enjoyment of other the creations of your 
brain? I will be bold to argue that there was some- 
thing of a foppery in that custom of our youth, whereby 
our gallants loved to circulate their ‘‘ sugared son- 
nets ’’ among their friends, as Will Shakespeare did, 
in an affectation of stealth! Methinks it is of the 
essential nature of man to bestow freely and widely of 
the best he hath to give. 

Dr. Kinc: Well, and there is something in that. 
Yourself have given freely of your curious knowledge 
to all your brethren of the angle. But you are to 
observe, good Izaak, that there must not be sought in 
these fugitive pieces the true purpose of my life; which 
was, and is, to maintain the faith and discipline of the 
English Church, in the which I have been raised to 
some eminence and responsibility. 

Watton: Who, my lord, would allow that sooner 
than I, who was bred and have rested a loving son of 
that church? Yet I would not have a man, even though 
he be a Bishop, slight those heart-utterances which be 
wrung from him by joys and calamities, both public 
and private; whereof this little book is a compendium. 
I would not have you stamp as fugitive your elegy 
upon our martyred saint and sovereign. And who 


would willingly forget, so long as the royal Sy. 
himself is remembered, your commendation , 
Gustavus Adolphus? Nay, I see I must recall it to sim 
very author; so heedless are you poets of your g 
outpourings. Could not his victories, you 
as charms to preserve him from destruction, 


‘* Those early trophies in stern fight 
Torn from the Dane, the Pole, the Muscovite? 
Which were thy triumph’s seeds, as pledges sown, 
That when thy honour’s harvest was ripe grown 
With full-summ’d wing thou Falcon-like wouldst f f my th 
And cuff the Eagle in the German sky : ) oi 


Forcing his iron beak and feathers feel “ Brav 
They were not proof ’gainst thy victorious steel,” And 
Ah, the brave bird! See how he towers, intent Upon ha 
his quarry ! ap 
Dr. King: Wrote I so, indeed? I hope yoy a7 
Auceps would not disallow me. For 
Watton: Trust me, he would not. And then fof “You 
private matters, ’twere a crime against Melpomen Wo 
‘“‘the mournful’st muse of nine”’’, had your Exeqy My 


been withholden from the world. I know what calla Nor 
it forth, I know your loss. But see how, by giving Oh 
utterance to your own sorrow, you have expressef Anc 
the griefs of others in a like calamity, and comfortej 


their sad hearts. I speak as one that found it 9 jm ° 0% 
Thus is affliction transfigured: in voicing which q But 
man both eases his own heart, somewhat, and the Ho 
hearts of others, his companions in misfortune. An 
patient, you can bear the passage at this distance ¢ Yo 
time (reading softly from his book) : Lik 
‘* My last good night! Thou wilt not wake 
Till I thy fate shall overtake : Wa 
Till age, or grief, or sickness must choicely 
Marry my body to that dust I'll pro 
It loves so much, and fill the room realm t 


My heart keeps empty in thy tomb. 
Stay for me there; I will not fail 
To meet thee in that hollow Vale.’’ 


I pray you mark that last couplet. There is a solem 
witchery about the invocation which holds one speél- 
bound. I would have forgone a week’s angling, and 
of the best, to have wrote it. Nay, I am serious, | 
warrant you. And now mark the sequel :— 


‘*°*Tis true, with shame and grief I yield, 
Thou like the Vann first took the field, 
And gotten hast the victory 
In thus adventuring to dy 
Before me, whose more years might crave 
A just precedence in the grave. 

But hark! my pulse like a soft Drum 
Beats my approach, tells Thee I come; 
And slow howere my marches be, 

I shall at last sit down by Thee.’”’ 


But you are moved. Pardon me, I beseech you, mj 
excess of zeal; for ’twas my admiration that outral 
discretion. 

Dr. Kine (after a prolonged pause, during which 
Isaak surveys him anxiously): Old friend, here 3 
nothing to forgive. . . Our sorrows abide, yet, as you 
say, they are transfigured. They borrow a new 
quality from time. They heal, at last, the wounds 
themselves inflicted. Yet it is not proper nor to our 
true welfare we should forget them. I thank you, 
therefore, for the reminder. . .. But come, gen 
and kindly critick as you are, have you no faults t0 
find, no censure to pass? Neglect not that aspect of 
your function, lest I fall a prey to vanity ! 

Watton (relieved and cheerful): There was 4 
blemish, then, common to the successors of Ben 
Jonson, that I judge your Lordship hath not wholly 
avoided—I mean, a tendency to run fantasy to death, 
which fault we find not amongst the Elizabethans. ! 


can detect you some examples in this book, if you va 

insist; as when you write that “yy 
‘*we our heirs may call 

The smiling preface to our funerall’’; of th 


or compare man to a wasting taper; or speak of Ben § ama: 
himself in death as wrapt and shrin’d in his own 
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royal Suailheets, 10 wit his poesy. But what though! These 
ndation ape but spots in the sun: and where were we without 
call it tp radiance ? 
f your of Dr. Kine: I have been conscious, myself, of a 
Du ask, emptation to quibble and to indulge in far-fetched and 
1, ongruous similitudes ; and if you please I’ll repeat 
bt 9 you, ere you go, a later piece in which I sought to 
vite pmend that error. How far I succeeded you shall 
seal udge. Here be the lines. I call them 
Sown, A Contemplation upon Flowers. 
eae Pray you note, also, by their substance, the direction 
Ouldst my thought. 
“Brave flowers, that I could gallant it like you 
IS steel,” And be as little vaine; 
ntent upg You come abroad, and make a harmless shewe, 
And to your bedds of earth againe; 
hope = You are not proud, you know your birth, 
For your embroidered garments are from earth. 

: then for “You doe obey your months and times, but I 
€lpomene Would have it ever spring; 
ur Exeqy My fate would know no winter, never dy 
vhat Called Nor thinke of such a thing: 

by giving Oh that I could my bed of earth but view 

com And smile and looke as chearefully as you: 
ind it gj “Oh teach me to see death, and not to feare 

which 3 But rather to take truce; 

, and the How often have I seen you at a bier, 

tune. Be And there looke fresh and spruce; 

istance ¢ You —— flowers, then, teach me that my 

reat 
de Like yours may sweeten and perfume my death.”’ 


Watton : O excellent conclusion! Bravely said and 
choicely! My lord, I’ll exercise the privilege of eld; 
I'll prophesy. There shall come a day, if not in this 
realm then in New England, when one with pious care 
shall gather all these flowers of verse that you have so 
prodigally scattered into one single nosegay, whereby 


yourmemory shall ever blossom sweetly. . . . And so 
a solem My! @e my loving and respectful leave of you, for a 
ne spel. 
ling, and 
erious, | 


THE PROBLEM OF POLAND. 


“Poland and the Polish Question.” By Nivian Hill. 
Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d. net. 


sor a century has passed since the final 
partition of Poland, Polish problems have never 
cased to trouble the three Empires of Eastern Europe 
between which the ancient kingdom was divided. 
Recent events have revived interest in the question for 
the rest of the world. The cause for which Kosciusko 
fought came once more into the realm of practical 
politics when the Grand Duke Nicholas declared in his 
now famous manifesto to the Poles that the hour had 
stuck when the sacred dream of their fathers and fore- 
fathers might find fulfilment. Mr. Nivian Hill’s book 
appears, therefore, at a useful moment. Particularly 
geod are the chapters in which he traces the history 
ofthe country during its period of independence and 
power, for in these we are able to note clearly the 
itasons of its downfall. Further, we may be grateful 
that the author has included a map which, by showing 
the boundaries of the old kingdom, gives an idea of the 
‘ze and difficulty of the problem which must face any 
slatesman'on whom may fall in the future the task of 
tconstruction. 

Six hundred years ago a Polish ruler by calling in 
the aid of the Teutonic knights against the pagan 
wholly Prussians made a mistake which has ever since cost 
death, Country dear. This false step meant the beginning 
ns. Iff% colonisation by the Germans. It meant that 
Gdansk and Kroleviec, the natural outlets to the Baltic, 
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, Were to become Danzig and Konigsberg, and to be 
st to the Slavs. Except for the Carpathians on the 
‘uth the country has no natural boundaries. Much 
ofthe territory which the Poles in their time of power 
f Ben B amassed in the East has now become definitely Russian 


own 


in language, religion, and sympathy. The Ruthenians, 
now subject to the Austrian Empire, would probably 
be glad to transfer their allegiance to Russia, but would 
certainly resent being included, as they once were, in 
a Polish State. The old kingdom was too large, too 
loosely knit, and, whilst it showed small consideration 
for subject races, was too fond of admitting foreign 
rulers. The persecution of the Cossacks in the seven- 
teenth century began a feud of bitter consequences. 
The alien sovereigns, elected at various times to the 
throne, appeared as striking evidence of a lack of 
national self-respect. The Poles owed their decline, 
though not their final fall, to their own faults. The 
constitution of 1791 was a model to the world, but its 
very excellence annoyed the neighbouring autocratic 
power, aroused their fears, and decided them that the 
country which had adopted it must cease to be. 

Experience has shown that however weak Poland 
had become, its national spirit still lives. The revolt 
of 1863 was by no means its last gasp, and the policy of 
Prussianising Germany, begun by Bismarck in 1871, 
has been responsible for its most remarkable revival. 
Every attempt to crush it by agrarian and educational 
legislation has served to strengthen it. The extent of 
the ‘‘ school strikes ’’ in 1906 may be judged from the 
fact that imprisonments, fines, and various penalties 
were afterwards imposed on 280 communal presidents 
and justices, 65 priests, 1,450 parents, as well as many 
editors and others. Despite frantic efforts at colonisa- 
tion, the proportion of native Poles to the total popu- 
lation in practically all the districts belonging to the 
German Empire, except that of Danzig, has steadily 
increased during the last forty years. Some of the 
figures quoted in Mr. Hill’s book are contradictory, 
and the language test of nationality is probably too 
flattering to Prussian claims, but there is no doubt 
whatever about the recrudescence of Polonism, even 
in such a province as Silesia, ceded to Bohemia in the 
fourteenth century, and never afterwards regained. 
Whatever the decision of the sword, justice clearly 
demands an autonomous and united Poland, and the 
present wise and noble policy of Russia is a right return 
for the loyalty of the people to the Czar in the bad 
times of the Japanese War and the revolution. That 
the creation of such a State would be a deadly blow 
to German power may be judged from the fact that 
Posen, one of its three ‘‘capitals’’, lies but a little 
more than a hundred miles from Berlin. Austria, on 
the other hand, largely for geographical reasons, 
might not mourn the loss of Galicia too bitterly, and, 
indeed, according to Bismarck, ‘‘ would by no means 
be weakened by its abandonment’’. As for the Poles 
themselves, they have the highest title to nationality. 
To die for their country has been to them a mere matter 
of course. Other peoples have wondered at their 
courage and endurance; in ‘‘La Cousine Bette 7 
Balzac says they have but one answer: ‘‘ Que voulez- 
vous?” 


PARLIAMENT AND FINANCE. 


“The System of National Finance.” By E. Hilton 
Young, M.P. Smith, Elder. 7s. 6d. net. 
R. HILTON YOUNG writes clearly, simply, and 
with as much vivacity as can reasonably be 
expected in a primer upon our system of national 
finance. He has the courage to explain elementary 
things from the beginning, so that anyone who wishes 
to know what a terminable annuity or Exchequer bond 
really is will find him a patient and informing guide. 
The intelligibly curious taxpayer can trace his money 
to the Bank of England and follow it into the various 
spending departments, and he can watch the whole 
process by which some servant of the State obtains a 
legal right to mulct him. Mr. Young insists many 
times on House of Commons supremacy in finance, 
and says that Continental writers sometimes go, wrong 
in attributing some share in financial control to the 
Executive. From a purely legalistic standpoint he is, 
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of course, right, but the Executive has in reality far 
more to say in the finance of the country than the 
House of Commons. Only the Crown can propose 
any expenditure, the estimates are prepared by 
Ministers, and to reduce them is to turn out the 
Government, which the Commons in these days of 
party discipline will only do under the very greatest 
stress, while the Parliamentary review of finance 
becomes each year more perfunctory and millions of 
money are voted without any discussion at all. There 
are many distinctions between the legalities and the 
As Mr. Young himself 
says, legality in expenditure is a very different matter 
from economy, and Parliament has no express pro- 
vision for a system that will exercise control ‘‘ over 
the vital process of the preparation of the estimates, 
to prevent extravagance, and later over the practical 
details of expenditure, to prevent waste’’. During 
recent years the Commons have made two attempts to 
vitalise their theoretical control; inspired by Mr. 
Gibson Bowles, the Public Accounts Committee, to 
whom the Auditor-General reports, has become much 
more active, and a new Select Committee has been 
appointed year by year to examine and criticise the 
estimates in greater detail than is possible in the Com- 
mittee of Supply. Mr. Young gives us some valuable 
information on the working of this new organ of 
Parliamentary control. ‘*‘ The labours of the Com- 
mittee are prolonged, but its results are not of com- 
mensurate importance. As the fruit of many laborious 
days spent on the Navy Estimates the chief recom- 
mendation was one relating to the supply of tobacco 
to the sailors. It is not to be wondered at, after the 
first glow of enthusiasm in 1912 was over, and when 
it became apparent to the Committee to what un- 
rewarding labours they were confined by their inhibi- 
tion from questions of policy, that there has even been 
a difficulty in securing the needed quorum of five at 
its meetings’’. This is a further confirmation of the 
fact that in finance the Ministry and the permanent 
officials are stronger than Parliament. 

We gather that Mr. Young, although he dates his 
preface in 1915, still clings to what may be called 
ante-bellum views of expenditure on the Services. 
** Eighty millions a year is what we spend on the 
Navy and Army unproductive objects. A hundred 
and forty thousand a year is what we spend in de- 
veloping the country’s resources through the Develop- 
ment Commission. What, we may wonder, would be 
thought of the finances of a firm which spent £80,000 
a year on insurance against fire and burglary and 
4140 a year on the development of its business? ”’ 
We imagine that if the firm found its premises sur- 
rounded by fire and threatened by powerful burglars 
it would be thankful it had paid its premium, and if 
it found itself faced by enormous expenditure because 
its insurance policy did not cover the whole risk the 
firm would not be very grateful to those expert ad- 
visers responsible for small savings which had resulted 
in great loss. But Mr. Young very rarely intrudes his 
personal political views into this treatise, and most of 
the suggestions he makes are practical and just. We 


* do not know any other book which gives so interesting 


an account of the actual working of the various depart- 
ments concerned with finance. 
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The Times 


in an article on Modern Life Assurance 
stated that 


“THE IDEAL SYSTEM’ 


‘would be one which ised life” 
‘assurance on as nearly as possible” 
“‘bed-rock rates and allowed, in the” 
‘‘case of Mutual Associations, some” 
‘* periodical sharing in the profits which” 
**incidentally accrued.” 

THIS IDEAL IS THE DISTINCTIVE 

SYSTEM OF THE 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 


ESTABD. 


“The AIM of its Founders was to give effect to” 
“the suggestions of enlarged experience :—in” 
“ particular, to give to the Assured the advantage of” 
“low non-participating Premiums, without sacrifice of” 
“ the right to participate in Surplus.” 


Accumulated Funds amount to £16,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE: 
6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 


London : 3 Lombard Street, E.C. West End: 17 Pail Mall, S.W. 
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s’ War, SINKING FUND OR CAPITAL REDEMPTION ASSURANCES. 
a Apply to the General Manager, 63 Threadneedle Strest, 
2s, 6d. London, E.C., for the Society's new Pamphlet— 
‘der. 10.0% MODERN METHOD OF STORING SAVINGS.” 
to Regimen 
Presa, 4, 
Life Assurance at Minimum Rates 
A PLAN of ASSURANCE 
SPECIALLY ADAPTED 
FOR PRESENT TIMES 
—— For particulars address the —— 
GRESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE 
©. ST. MILDRED'S HOUSE, POULTRY, E.C. 
6s. founded 1848. Funds £10,500,000 
The GRESHAM FIRE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, LIMITED, 
Transacts| alli elasses of Fire and Accident Business. 
6b ae Chief Office: ST. MILDRED'S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
net. 
& Evenda 
COUNTY Consequential Loss Fotlowing Fire, 
FIRE Personal Acoldent and Disease, 
OFFICE, Domestic 
United, Third Party and Drivers’ Risks, 
60 REGENT ST.,W. Motor Car and Lift, 
LONDON. Fidelfty Guarantee. 
urance 
Inearances on the most favourable terms. The business of this 
is confined to the United Kingdom. 
‘M' FULL PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION. 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 
life” JOSEPH A. ROONBY, Secretars. 
ble” 
he” GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
me” Mortgages.) ESTABLISHED 1837. {Annuities 
ch” FUNDS EXCEED £2,000,000. 
Chief Office: 108 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
TIVE ALFRED ny Chairman. 
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The University of London is about to appoint a = Principal 
Officer at a salary of £2,000 a year. Those who are desirous that 
their pny should be considered are invited to communicate 
with the Secretary to the Senate, from whom particulars can be 
obtained. 

Testimonials are not S egeeet, and canvassing any Member of 
the Senate is prohibited. 

Names should reach the University not later than Wednesday, 


September 15th, 1915. 
PERCY M. WALLACE, 


Secretary to the Senate. 
UNIVERSITY OF LonpDoN, 
SouTH 


MERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, CROSBY 


Near Liverpool. 

Founded 1618. Endowed Public School. Tuition Fees, 
£15 per annum. Healthy residential neighbourhood, near the 
sea. Good professional education, with leaving Exhibitions to 
the Universities. Cadet Corps. Entrance Scholarships in 
September. For prospectus apply H. CRaDOCK-WatTSON, M.A., 


WELSH CHURCH ACT. 


the Sistute Book by means of the Parliament Act, and bringing it 
into immediate operation in spite of the Prime Minister’s pledge not to 
proceed with controversial legislation during the War, necessitates 
continued effort in defence of the Church in Wales. 

Chaurchmen are therefore invited to support the CENTRAL CHURCH 
DEFENCE COMMITTEE, so that, when national conditions permit, an 
effective campaign may be launched for the repeal of the Act. 

Cheques (crossed Messrs. Hoare) may be sent to the Secretary at 
the Offices of the Committee in the Church House, Dean's Yard, 


Westminster, S.W. 
MARTIN TILBY, 


Secretary. 


MESSRS. SOTHERAN have opened 
a WAR ROOM 
at 43 PICCADILLY, W., opposite Prince’s 
Hall, where most of the war books of the 


day may be seen before buying. 
Telegrams: Bookmen, London. Telephone: Mayfeir 3601 


Rt, Hon. Viscount Varentis, C.B., M.V.0., M.P., Deputy Chairman. 
H. J. Esq Sir Jonn K.C.1.E., M.P. 
Duxe, Esq., K.C., M.P. C. E. Vernen Rutrzr, Esq. 
Hon. Lop Farrer. Rosser Henry Scerr, Esq., F.R.S., 


Hea. R. C. Grosvenor. 
Deuble advantage policies issued securing Two PAYMENTS of the amount 
utured—one payment on the attainment ef a specific age, and a second payment 


at death thereafter 
Advances made on Reversions, and Life Interests, and 


vested er contingent, 
#2 Persenal Security in cennection with a Life Policy. 
JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Manager and Secretary. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


WVESTED FUNDS EXCEED - £90,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID - - - £118,000,000 


FIRE Leapine INsuRANCE COMPANIES ACCEPT 

OUR VALUATIONS FOR BASIS OF Poticres. INVENTORIES OF 

CoLLEcTIONS, FURNITURE AND ALL OTHER VALUABLES 

MCURING PROTECTION TO OWNERS ARE PREPARED IN ALL 
PARTS OF THE KINGDOM. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘* LAMB" Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 


MODERATE Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH 
HYDRO Visitors Barks 
and Amusements of «a 
Hydro at moderate cost. 


DELICIOUS COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
& BLUE 


FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 
In pwaking, wee LESS QUANTITY, it being much stronger 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
20 Hanover Square, W. 


than ORDINARY COFFEE. 
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Tue Annual General Meeting of Boots Cash Chemists (Eastern), 
Ltd., was held on Wednesday, Sir Jesse Boot, the chairman, 
presiding. 

The Chairman said: Gentlemen, the figures of the balance- 
sheet show small traces of the serious economic situation which 
has developed. We have made it as strong as possible as regards 
reserves in view of contingencies which may or may not come 
about. But in any case we lay a strong balance-sheet before you. 
We have net assets of £409,000 without counting anything for 
goodwill, agaimst sundry creditors for £43,000, a margin of 
£366,000. Against this fine margin of £366,000 there is only 


280,000 of issued capital. Of the assets £172,000 is in freehold | 
properties, and as our total preference share capital is only | 


£200,000 this share capital is almost equal to a debenture security. 
At any rate it is first class, or nearly approaching—in Stock 
Exchange parlance—a “‘ gilt-edged ”’ security. We go over these 
figures yearly, but they gain in strength year by year, and on 
this special occasion it is most useful and even advisable to 
reiterate them. The profit and loss account is naturally a little 
less satisfactory than usual. The dividend on the ordinary shares 
is reduced from 12 to 10 per cent. Still we could have paid the 
2 per cent. we have dropped from the ordinary dividend out of the 
42,000 we have carried to the contingency fund. I think, however, 
I will carry all reasonable shareholders with me when I say that 

conserving of that amount adds more to the security for future 
dividends than the amount itself. We wish it to be a characteristic 
of the Company to pay its ordinary shareholders the best dividend 
we can afford after considering the claims of the public and our 
faithful staff of employees, and to maintain consistent and reliable 
quarterly dividends. As we have said in the report, we firmly 
believe we can maintain it at 10 per cent. even during the war 
time. We are declaring a quarterly dividend on the ordinary 
shares at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum free of income tax, 
payable on June 30. I should say the majority of the shareholders 
of Boots Cash Chemists (Eastern) are also interested in Boots 
Pure Drug Co. and the other allied companies. They, too, have 
passed through a very tryirg time, and have come through most 
successfully. 

As you are aware, in addition to the chemists’ business we also 
did an enormous trade in articles suitable for gifts which were 
largely procured from the Continent. Since last August we have 
practically reconstructed our business by arranging for the supply 
of British-made goods to replace those formerly purchased in 
Germany and Austria. We also made a further most important 
departure in largely increasing our manufacturing chemists’ 
business. Respecting the financial state of the affairs of all our 
companies, I may say, as showing how well they have withstood 
the shock of war conditions, that it has been a cause of great 
gratification to me to find that whereas during the first three 
months of the war we felt compelled to reduce the salaries of our 
employees, we afterwards brought them back to the old level; 
not only so, but since then we have been able in practically every 
case to refund the deductions made during the first trying three 
months. In addition to this it is costing us at the rate of something 
like £5,000 per annum in making up the Government pay of our 
married employees who have joined the Army or Navy to the full 
amount they received from us, although in most cases we have 
been obliged to fill their places. We have, however, promised to 
reinstate them all when the war is over. I may add that we have 
no ,fewer than twelve hundred employees serving with His 
Majesty’s Forces, and we find it very difficult to carry on our 
business without them. 


BRITISH ELECTRIC TRACTION CO. 


THE nineteenth Ordinary General Meeting of the British Electric 
Traction Co., Ltd., was held yesterday at the Holborn Restaurant, 
London, W.C., Mr. Emile Garcke, M.I.E.E., chairman of the 
Company, presiding. 

The Acting Secretary (Mr. Thomas Bower) having read the 
notice calling the meeting and the report of the Auditors, 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, said that the simplest way of describing the result of 
their operations during 1914 was to say that they were as in 1913, 
only better. They were proposing to pay the same dividend on 
the preference stock, viz., £52,467, and to place to reserve and 
carry forward im all £82,589, compared with £73,615 in the 
preceding year. The first half of the year gave promise of much 
better results, but the war had altered everything. Tramways 
and light railways serving holiday centres had suffered serious 
loss of traffic, but on the other hand tramways in manufacturing 
districts, especially where war material was produced, showed 
increases. Small towns where troops had been stationed also 
showed expansion of business, but soldiers in uniform had 
travelled at reduced rates, and this, together with other concessions 
showed a reduction in the average fare to some extent. With 
regard to the motor omnibus business this had been hit very badly. 
They had been building up a large business in this respect, but the 
Government commandeered their best vehicles and they could not 
get others. The electrical supply had been well maintained. In 
some respects the sale had been reduced for electric lighting, 
but the demand for power had increased. Altogether the 
results for the year might be regarded as satisfactory, and showed 
the advantage of a large combination of varied elements. One 
effect of the war was an all round increase in wages. In the case 
of the Brush Co. this amounted to £12,000 per annum. These 
increases would cause difficulties later. Several of the associated 
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companies had obtained Treasury consent for issues of capita! 
some of which had been successfully made. Their investmen, 
and undertakings stood at £4,771,842, or nearly 4100,009 = 
than last year, and the average yield had been 4°55 per jae 
as compared with 4°47 per cent. In spite of adverse condition, 
they had sold investments to the book value of £50,379 at.a , 
loss of only £117. In conclusion, the Chairman stated that tn 
intended shortly to call special meetings to agree to the Schene 
for reduction and rearrangement of capital in which, since j 
was last brought forward, they had made some modification, h 
its maim aspects the directors were satisfied that the Originy| 
scheme could not be improved on, and they believed that 
could count on the support of the large majority of stockholde, 
to carry it through. The net effect of the proposal was to wry 
down this capital by £908,372, and to divide the capital into ty, 
classes only, viz., 6 per cent. cumulative participating prefereny 
stock with priority as to capital, and ordinary stock ranking afte 
the preference stock as to capital and dividends. The presey 
preference stockholders were not asked to bear any portion of 
the reduction of capital, which fell entirely upon the ordj 
stockholders. That was the price the ordinary stockholders ha 
to pay for the right to at once share in the distribution of profits, 

Mr. P. D. Tuckett seconded the resolution, and it was carrie 
unanimously. 

The dividends were formally declared, and the retiring directoy 
and auditors were re-elected. 


THE CHANNEL TUNNEL. 


AN Ordinary General Meeting of the Channel Tunnel Co., Lid, 
was held on Monday, Baron Emile B. d’Erlanger, the chairmy 
of the Company, presiding. 

The Chairman said: Gentlemen, I suppose you will take th 
report as read. As to the accounts, I will only say a very fey 
words. First of all, I will call your attention to the fact thy 
when we met last year the project of building the tunnel was tha 
before the Committee of Imperial Defence, and, consequently, 
we had to prepare a great deal of data, plans, and various othe 
things, upon which we naturally had to expend a sum of mong 
amounting to £2,363 15s. 4d. Unfortunately, since our grea 
project was referred to the Committee of Imperial Defene 
this unjust, sanguinary, and barbarously-waged war by ow 
enemies has been forced upon us, and I venture to think 
while at a previous meeting over which I presided of this Com. 
pany I pointed out that the Channel Tunnel business had ceased 
to be a business and had become a cause, I must now venture to 
say that the cause has been suspended, because there can be only 
one cause at the present time before this country, and that caus 
is the prosecution of the war and its victorious termination. | 
consider I would be failing in my duty as an Englishman if! 
should take advantage of this war to put forward consideration 
of any kind as an argument in favour of this scheme. When this 
war is terminated it will be for the men who have done their duty 
on the battlefield and carried it to a successful issue—for then 
and for them alone—to determine whether this scheme, if it had 
been carried out before the beginning of the war, would have 
been an advantage or a disadvantage. Until they have pronounce 
upon this subject, I consider that the mouths of the directors of 
this Company should be closed. I should like to add that two of 
our colleagues—Captain Howard and Captain Higgins—are now 
serving in His Majesty’s Forces. Captain Higgins is in France 
at the present time. 

Mr. Spurgen moved that the sum of 200 guineas be voted to 
the directors for their services during the past year. They all 
felt as the Chairman did about the situation at the present time. 
They hoped that after the war was over the military authorities 
would come to the conclusion that if it were not necessary to 
construct the tunnel for military purposes, it would be necessaty 
for the intercourse of the two allied nations. ; 

The Chairman, acknowledged the vote, and remarked that they 
quite endorsed Mr. Spurgen’s hope that the tunnel would be om- 
structed, and that it would prove necessary, quite apart 
military reasons, for intercourse between the two allied nations. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 


14 KING: WILLIAM STREBT, STRAND, W.C. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Gugew ot General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information of charge. Replies received. 


Exxcutors, TRUSTEES, SOLICITORS, AND OWNERS WHO MAY 38 
DESIROUS OF SELLING WoRKS OF ART, Famity OL 
Sitver, FurNITuRg, Pictures, Prints, Miniatures, CHIN, 
Corns, Booxs, Lacg, Furs, Musica InsTRUMENTS, 
GUNS, AND OTHER VALUABLES, ARE INFORMED THAT Mess8i. 

KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 
Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales 
Owners’ premises in all parts of the Kingdom are held as required. 
Valuations for Estate and Legacy Duties. 
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£4:10s.°/. WAR LOAN, 1925-1945 


ISSUE OF STOCK OR BONDS, 


pearing interest at 44 % per annum, payable half-yearly on the 
Ist June and the ist December. 


Price of Issue fixed by H.M. Treasury at £100 per Cent. 


A full half-year’s Dividend will be paid on the Ist December, 1915. 


The Stock is an investment authorized by “The Trustee Act, 1893,” and Trustees may invest therein 
nowithstanding that the price may at the time of investment exceed the redemption value of £100 per cent. 


Applications, which must be accompanied by a deposit of £5 
per cent., will be received at the Bank of England, Threadneedle 
Steet, London, E.C., amd may be forwarded either direct, or 
through the medium of any Banker or Stockbroker in the United 
Kingdom. Applications must be for even hundreds of pounds. 
Arrangements are being made for the receipt of applications for 

smaller amounts than £100 through the Post Office. 
Further payments will be required as follows :— 

410 per cent. on Tuesday, the 2oth July, 

415 per cent. on Tuesday, the 3rd August, 

415 per cent. on Tuesday, the 17th August, 

415 per cent. on Tuesday, the 31st August, 

410 per cent. on Tuesday, the 14th September, 

410 per cent. on Tuesday, the 28th September, 

410 per cent. on Tuesday, the 12th October, 

410 per cent. on Tuesday, the 26th October. 


THE GOVERNOR anp COMPANY oF THE BANK OF 
ENGLAND are authorized to receive applications for this Loan, 
which will take the form either of Inscribed Stock, or Bonds to 
Bearer, at the option of the Subscribers. 

If not previously redeemed the Loan will be repaid at par on 
the ist December, 1945, but His Majesty’s Government reserve to 
themselves the right to redeem the Loan at par at any time on, or 
after, the 1st December, 1925, on giving three calendar months’ 
Dotice in the London Gazette. Both Capital and Interest will be 
acharge on the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom. 

The books of the Loan will be kept at the Bank of England and 
atthe Bank of Ireland. Dividends will be paid half-yearly on 
the ist June and rst December. Dividends on Stock will be paid 
by Warrant which will be sent by post. Dividends on Bonds will 
be paid by Coupon. 

Inscribed Stock will be convertible into Bonds to Bearer at any 
tine without payment of any fee; and Bonds to Bearer will be 
exchangeable for Inscribed Stock on payment of a fee of one 
shilling per Bond. 

The instalments may be paid in full on or after the 20th July, 
191s, under discount at the rate of 44 per cent. per annum. In 
case of default in the payment of any instalment by its proper 
date, the deposit and the instalments previously paid will be 
liable to forfeiture. 


Scrip Certificates to Bearer, with Coupon attached for the 
dividend payable on the rst December, 1915, will be issued in 
exchange for the provisional receipts. As soon as these Scrip 
Cettificates have been paid in full they can be inscribed (i.e., 
tan be converted into Stock); or, they can be exchanged for 
Bonds to Bearer (as soon as these can be prepared) in denomina- 
tins of L100, £200, £500, £1,000, £5,000 and £10,000. In- 
stibed Stock will be transferable in. any sums which are 
tultiples of a penny. 


CONVERSION of 
ros. per Cent. War Loan, 1925-1928. 
1os. per Cent. Consols. 

42:158. per Cent. Annuities. 

42: 10s. per Cent. Annuities. 

Holders of £4 10s. per Cent. War Loam, 1925-1945, will have 
the additional right, in respect of each £100 Stock (or Bonds) 
held by them, and fully-paid in cash, to exercise one or other of 
the four following options of conversion, provided application 

conversion is made not later than the 30th October, rors. 
Option 1. CONVERSION OF £3 10s. PER CENT. War LOAN, 1925- 


43: 
42: 


1928. 

To exchange Stock (or Bonds) of £3 10s. per Cent. War 
Loan, 1925-1928, to an amount not exceeding £100 nominal, 
for fully-paid Stock (or Bonds) of £4 10s. per Cent. War 
Loan, 1925-1945, at the rate of £100 of the former, with a 


cash payment of £5 per cent. thereon, for £100 of the latter. 

Persons who exercise this option will receive the dividend 
of £1 10s. 11d. per cent. payable on the 1st September, 1915, 
in respect of the £3 10s. per Cent. War Loan, 1925-1928, 
surrendered, and a full half-year’s dividend of £2 5s. per 


cent., payable on the 1st December, 1915, in respect of the 
44 10s. per Cent. War Loan, 1925-1945, issued in lieu thereof. 
OPTION 2. CONVERSION OF £2 108. PER CENT. CONSOLS. 

To exchange Stock (or Stock Certificates) of £2 108. per 
Cent. Consols, to an amount not exceeding £75 nominal, 
fully-paid Stock (or Bonds) of £4 10s. per Cent. War Loan, 
1928-1945» at the rate of £75 of the former for £50 of the 
atter. 

Persons who exercise this option will receive the usual 
quarter’s dividend of 12s. 6d. per cent., payable on the sth 
October, 1915, in respect of the £2 ros. per Cent. Consols 
surrendered, and a full half-year’s dividend of £2 5s. per 
cent., payable on the 1st December, 1915, in respect of the 
44 os. per Cent. War Loan, 1925-1945, issued in lieu 
thereof. 

OPTION 3. CONVERSION OF £2 15s. PER CENT. ANNUITIES. 

To exchange Stock (or Stock Certificates) of £2 15s. per 
Cent. Annuities, to an amount not exceeding £67 nominal, for 
fully-paid Stock (or Bonds) of £4 10s. per Cent. War Loan, 
1925-1945, at the rate of £67 of the former for £50 of the 
latter. 

Persons who exercise this option will receive the usual 
quarter’s dividend of 13s. od. per cent., payable on the sth 
October, 1915, in respect of the £2 15s. per Cent. Annuities 
surrendered, and a full half-year’s dividend of £2 5s. per 
cent., payable on the rst December, 1915, in respect of the 
44 10s. per Cent. War Loan, 1925-1945, issued in lieu thereof. 

OPTION 4. CONVERSION OF £2 108. PER CENT. ANNUITIES. 

To exchange Stock (or Stock Certificates) of £2 108. per 
Cent. Annuities, to an amount not exceeding £78 nominal, for 
fully-paid Stock (or Bonds) of £4 10s. per Cent. War Loan, 
1925-1945, at the rate of £78 of the former for £50 of the 
latter. 

Persons who exercise this option will receive the usual 
quarter’s dividend of 12s. 6d. per cent., payable on the sth 
October, 1915, in respect of the £2 10s. per Cent. Annuities 
surrendered, and a full half-year’s dividend of 42 5s. per 
cent., payable on the 1st December, 1915, in respect of the 

£4 tos. per Cent. War Loan, 1925-1945, issued in lieu . 


In the event of future issues (other than issues made abroad 
or issues of Exchequer Bonds, Treasury Bills, or similar short- 
dated Securities) being made by His Majesty’s Government, for 
the purpose of carrying on the War, Stock and Bonds of this 
issue will be accepted at par, plus accrued interest, as the equiva- 
lent of cash for the purpose of subscriptions to such issues. 

A commission of one-eighth per cent. will be allowed to 
Bankers, Brokers and Financial Houses on allotments made in 
respect of cash applications for this issue bearing their stamp; 
but no commission will be allowed in respect of applications for 
conversion. 

Application Forms for Cash Subscriptions may be obtained at 
the Bank of England and the Bank of Ireland; at any Bank or 
Money Order Office in the United Kingdom ; of Messrs. Mullens, 
Marshall and Co., 13, George Street, Mansion House, E.C.; 
and of the principal Stockbrokers. 

Application Forms for Conversion will be forwarded with 
each Letter of Allotment. 

The List of Applications will be closed on or before Saturday, 
the roth July, 

BANK OF ENGLAND, 

LONDON,” 
2ist June, 1915. 
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26 June 1915, 


MR. JOHN LANE’S 
LATEST BOOKS 


‘NEW POETRY. 


BELGIAN POEMS: 
Chants Patriotiques et Autres Poémes. 


By EMILE CAMMAERTS. 


With English Translations by TITA BRAND- 
CAMMAERTS, and a Portrait in Photogravure by 
VERNON HILL. Crown 8vo. 4/6 net. 

“The proceeds of the first edition are to go to the Belgian Soldiers fund 
for the vaodhaee of tobacco..... Buy. oh! buy, that the pipes of the Belgian 
Soldiers may send up blue wreaths of sacramental smoke—and that you, too, 
may profit in a subtler way, by the rare perfume of ~ Muse's flaming heart 
burning cn many small ‘altars! All the offerings of faith are in this little 
book.”—Morning Post. 


WAR POEMS AND OTHER 
TRANSLATIONS 


By 
LORD CURZON OF KEDLESTON. 


This volume includes Translations from the French, Italian, 
Latin and Greek into English, and into Latin and Greek 
from the English. Crown 8vo. 4/6 net. 


ARMAGEDDON. 


By STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 


A modern epic Drama in a prologue series of scenes and 
an epilogue written partly in prose and partly in verse. 
Recently produced at the New Theatre by Mr. Martin 
Harvey, Cloth. Crown 8vo. 2/6 net. 


** We come into touch with something like genuine human feeling and the 
real sigaificance of war.’ Daily Chronicle. 


NEW NOVELS, 6s. each. 


WILLIAM J. LOCKE’S 


Author of ‘‘ The Beloved Vagabond,”’ etc. 


JAFFERY. 


“In its fun and laughter, we easy unforced fun and laughter, in its sparkle 
sunniness, its cascade of i de vivre, this book reminds us of one of 
Mr. Charles Sims’ pictures. . 


."'—Evening "Standard. 


MERRY-ANDREW. 
BY KEBLE HOWARD. Author of ‘‘ Lord London," etc. 


A book that goes with a run, and ends before your interest ends.'"'"— 
Standard. 


THE AUCTION MART. 
By SYDNEY TREMAYNE. 


“The author has wit, ~- ae and the knack of telling a story. He should 
go far.""—Sunday Time. 


THE JEALOUS GODDESS. 


By MADGE MEARS. 


“ Itis good in agg days to welcome a story so excellent in the telling.'’— 


Pali Mail 


LOVE-BIRDS rH: COCO-NUTS. 


By PETER BLUNDELL, Author of ‘‘The Finger of 
Mr. Blee,’’ etc. 


“ The most delightful and refreshing diversion, . . . Ferdi 
is one of the most humorous people kan we have enacuarnd in recent 
fiction.” —Daily Telegraph. 


AN ENGLISHMAN’S 
RECOLLECTIONS QF EGYPT. 


By BARON DE KUSEL (BEY), sometime English Con- 
troller-General of Egyptian Customs, With 32 illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 10/6 net. 


** The book is full of interest for all classes of readers." 


'—Sunday Times. 


LONDON: JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head,W 
NEW YORK: JOHN LANE COMPANY 


MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS, 


Fourth Thousand. 


ORDEAL BY BATTLE. 


By FREDERICK SCOTT OLIVER, 
Author of ‘‘ The Life of Alexander Hamilton,"’ etc. 
8vo. 6s. net. 
The Sunday Times.—“ Everybody ought to read Mr. Frederick Scot 
Oliver's ‘ Ordeal by Battle.’ That compliment it deserves because so mucl 
earmestness and conviction and solid thought have gone to the making of ti 


book, because its anthor handles candidly and fearlessly the subject whid 
is of paramount interest to us all.” 


1915 Issue Just Published. 


The Statesman’s Year Book. 
Statistical and Historical Annual of th 
States of the World for the Year 1915 


Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D. Assisted b 
M. EPSTEIN, M.A., Ph.D. With Maps. Crown 8vo 
10s. 6d. net. 


WINSTON CHURCHILL’S NEW NOVEL. 


A FAR COUNTRY. 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL, 
Author of ‘‘ The Inside of the Cup,"’ ‘‘ Richard Carvel,'’ etc 
Extra crown 8vo, 6s. (Tuesday. 


*s* The book sets forth the career of a successful man of to-day in th 

United States, who has from early manhood been guided solely b 

enlightened self-interest," and tells of his eventual awakening to a noble 
view of life and its responsibilities. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


= widely read of any of the penny evening 


IF YOU LIVE IN THE 
COUNTRY AND IF YOU 
WANT 


The Very Latest | 
War News 


ON SUNDAY MORNING | 
send a Post Office Order for 


to the Publisher of the “Evenin 
Standard,” 104 Shoe Lane, London, an 


for six months you will receive at your 
breakfast table on Sunday morning the 


SATURDAY SPECIAL EDITION 
of the 


The best informed, best edited, and most 


newspapers. 


Printed for the Proprietors by W. H. Situ & Son, 55 Fetter Lane, E.C., and Published by RecmvaALp WessrTeER Pack at the Office, 10 King Street. 
Covent Garden, in the Parish of St, Paul, in the County of London. Saturday, June 26, 1915. 
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